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Detroit, MicHi¢AN— 
667 JHE TIME has come; the kingdom 
of God is upon you; repent, and 
believe the Gospel.” According to St. 
Mark, these are the first words our 
Lord spoke as He began His ministry. 
His last words, as recorded in the same 
Gospel, are these: “Go forth to every 
part of the world, and proclaim the 
Good News to the whole creation.” 
Repent. Believe. Go. Repent, turn 
around, get a new view, God’s view of 
your life and His world. Believe in the 
gospel, in Him who is the gospel, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. the 


corner or around the world, wherever 


Go around 


God sends you, and in penitence and 
in faith worship Him and serve Him 
and bear witness to His power and His 
love. Be with Christ and be sent out 
by Him. 

This is the call which comes to each 
of us; this is the call which comes to 
the Church, This is what it means to 
be a Christian; this is what a Christian 
is for: to be with our Lord and to be 
sent out by Him. We are to come to- 


faith and 


praise; we are to live in the world, in 


gether in penitence and 


our work and in our leisure, as His 
servants and His witnesses. We are to 
receive what God has for us and then, 
and only then, are we ready and able 
to give. 

It is all of this that has brought us 
to Detroit. We are here because our 
Lord calls us to Himself, and sends 
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As we Episcopalians begin another chapter in 


the Church's life, let us consider the spirit 


and manner required in this undertaking. The 


Presiding Bishop addresses General Convention 


at the great opening service, September 17. 


us out in His name. We have come as 
a Church to ask ourselves in many and 
what it 
means, quite specifically, to be the 


perhaps unexpected ways 
Church in this present world; to under- 
line and emphasize the particular tasks 
within the total mission of the Church 
to which we believe God calls us now. 

So let me give you three words as 
we begin this sixtieth General Conven- 
tion, three familiar words which are 
descriptive, I believe, of the spirit and 
manner required of us as we do our 
work here and as we go home to do our 
work there, 


Repentance 


The “The 


kingdom of God is upon you, repent.” 


first word is repentance. 
Turn from yourself to the Lord, put 
your faith in Him. Turn again and 
again, turn and let yourself be turned. 

Nothing is more personal than this. 
Yet there is 
repentance. Listen. “We do earnestly 


another dimension to 


repent And are heartily sorry for these 
our misdoings. . . . Have mercy upon 
us, Have mercy upon us, most merciful 
Father.” 

When we say these words time after 
time, we are speaking not only for 
ourselves as individuals; we are also 
saying together our corporate confes- 
sion. We are expressing the penitence 
of the body which we have the boldness 


to call the Body of Christ. Surely when 
we say the Confession in our celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion here, 
we shall be speaking not only for our- 
selves—James, Mary, George—but for 
our parish, our diocese, our Church. 
We, the members of the Episcopal 
Church do for our 
Church, earnestly repent. 

In 1920 the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion issued from Lambeth “An 
Appeal to All Christian People.” “It 
was remarkable,” wrote Charles Wil- 


gathered, we 


liams, “for one thing at least: for the 
first time a great and sacred synod, 
formally convoked, formally speaking, 
admitted its own spiritual guilt. ‘It has 
seemed good,’ they said, in almost those 
words, ‘to the Holy Ghost and to us 
that we should confess that we have 
sinned.’ ” 

I am not suggesting that we pass a 
resolution tomorrow saying that the 
Episcopal Church has sinned. That is 
quite evident and need not be put to 
a vote. But I do urge most earnestly 
that we demonstrate by our actions 
here that we are a repentant Church. 

I can give but one example of what I 
mean. We are in great danger by being 
at the same time both enslaved by the 
world and remote from it. But how 
can we be guilty of both these sins? 
How can the Church be conformed to 
the world and yet at the same time be 
remote from it? Well, one is not really 
the opposite of the other; they are 


rather like the two sides of a coin. 
When the Church takes on the values, 
the standards, the ways, the coloring 
of the world, then we are unable to see 
the true needs and understand the deep 
longings of those who are not of the 
Church; we are no longer able to be a 
reconciling body. Being conformed to 
the world, we cannot know the world 
as it is in God’s sight, what the basic 
issues are, what crucial decisions must 
be made. 


The Two Conversions 


Let me put it positively. It has been 
said that everyone needs two conver- 
sions, one to Christ and one to the 
world. If our first and continuing move- 
ment in penitence is toward God, it is 
also true that we shall find ourselves 
turned by that movement toward the 
world. 

This does not mean that the Church 
is to fall in love with the world and 
lose her identity in it. For then the 
Church cannot stand over against the 
world and speak to it. Then the voice 
of the Church becomes only the voice 
of the community in which she finds 
herself, and no one listens. It does 
mean that the Church is to be con- 
cerned with all that affects man’s life 
in this world, with economics and 
politics and public morality. 

Those individuals and groups in our 
country today who, in the name of the 
gospel and patriotism, tell us that the 
Church must not speak out on such 
public issues, do not, I submit, under- 
stand the gospel or know the meaning 
of true patriotism. The Church cannot 
be a place of refuge from the disturb- 
ing and threatening events of our time, 
a shelter for like-minded people with 
common religious interests. 

The attitude of many toward the 
Church has been described like this: 
“Here is my daily life—there religion; 
here material reality—there 
ideology; here the hard struggle of life 
—there unrealistic moral teaching; to 
sum up, here am I in my world—there 
is the Church outside the real events of 
my daily life.” So long as the Church is 
outside the real events of the daily life 
of people, it is remote and irrelevant. 
‘When the Church is aware of the fac- 
tors which shape men’s lives in this 
scientific and technological age, listens 
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pious, 


to the world and enters into dialogue 
with it, she becomes deeply involved 
with all life. 

So we come here as our Lord has 
called us to come, as repentant people, 
and we are brought back again to this: 
we have been made members of Christ’s 
body, not to be served but to serve, 
not to save ourselves but to give our- 
selves for Christ and His gospel. 


Perspective on Humility 


The second word is humility. I speak 
now not of the obvious and constant 
need each of us has for true humility 
before God and toward one another, 
but of our need of humility when we 
speak-and act for the Church. We 
desperately need the right perspective 
here. 

What then is the place of the Church 
in God’s purpose for the world? I 
begin with a high doctrine of the 
Church. The Church is not something 
added to the original Christian gospel. 
To think so is to ignore the New Testa- 
ment or to do violence to it. The 
Christian faith and the Church are in- 
separable; Christianity has no meaning 
apart from the historical community 
we call the Church. This community, 
this fellowship is the assembly of God 
in Christ. It is not a gathering of peo- 
ple who\ come together on their own 
initiative; it is the Body of Christ par- 
ticipating in His death and resurrec- 
tion, upheld by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I believe in this high doctrine of 
the Church. I mean at least this when 
I say in the creeds, “I believe one holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church,” But 
what do we say then? It is terribly easy 
to go on from there and think of the 
Church only as an end, even to equate 
the Church with the kingdom of God. 
But the Church is a means as well as an 
end. The Church exists not for herself 
but for the sake of her Lord and to be 
an instrument of the kingdom. 

If we believe that God is the Lord 
of history, then we shall believe that 
God is at work now in the development 
of industry and commerce throughout 
the world, that He is at work in the ex- 
periments and researches of the scien- 
tists, that He is at work in. the 
deliberations of the United Nations, 
that He is at work in the course of 


events in Berlin and Havana, in Mos- 
cow and Peiping and Detroit. 

Well then, you might say, He seems 
to be doing some very strange and con- 
tradictory things! But though we can- 
not claim to know God’s purpose in all 
this, we do believe that this is the 
Lord’s doing. The _ revolutionary 
changes of our time are not a mistake; 
they are not taking place without God. 
And because this is God’s world, be- 
cause He is at work in it, therefore the 
Church is sent into all the world, not 
just the pleasant places where people 
are receptive. Therefore we who are 
the Church must be so aware of men’s 
real situation that when we _ speak 
others will listen. They may reject what 
we say and what we offer—that is to 
be expected; but it is only from this 
position of involvement in the world’s 
striving that the Church can be the 
Church and carry out God’s ministry 
of reconciliation. 


Obedience 


The third word is obedience. Re- 
pentance, humility, obedience. But 
these are not steps in Christian dis- 
cipleship or the life of the Church, 
steps by which we progress from one 
stage to the next. These are simulta- 
neous and constantly necessary in our 
life. It is only as we are penitent and 
humble that we can obey, and obedi- 
ence arises out of our repentance and 
humility. 

The field of our obedience is as wide 
as life. Each of us is called to worship 
the Lord, to witness to Him, to serve 
Him joyfully, to show by all we do that 
we praise the Lord. 

Now to be quite specific, I speak 


‘briefly of three particular points of 


obedience to which we as a Church are 
called now. 

The first is to a far deeper under- 
standing of the dimensions of the mis- 
sionary work of the Church and our 
support of it in every way. When you 
hear the words “missionary work,” do 
you think of lands overseas? You 
should. “Go forth to every part of the 
world.” Go to the ends of the earth. 

But where are the ends of the earth? 
Okinawa may appear to us as the ends 
of the earth, but to the people in our 
missions-on Okinawa that is home, and 
we are at the earth’s end. Is Haiti a 
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missionary field and Michigan not? Is 
Western Kansas a place for missionary 
work but Kansas, a diocese next door, 
beyond all that? The frontiers for 
Christians today are everywhere; the 
ends of the earth, the boundary situa- 
tions are here in this city, in New 
Orleans and in San Juan and Manila 
and Monrovia. The mission of the 
Church is one and the Church is mis- 
sion. This is the obedience to which 
every one of us is called, no matter 
where he is or what his work may be. 

When we hear this call of God and 
answer yes, then we shall no longer 
think of the mission of the Church as 
something quite apart from ourselves. 
We are called to the mission of the 
Church where we are day by day. If 
we could understand this, really know 
what this means, then there would be 
no lack of resources either in money 
or men for the work of mission, And 
we would become what at present we 
obedient 


are not, an missionary 
Church. 

Reconciliation 
One of the tasks within the total 


mission of the Church is the work of 
reconciliation. “God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world to Himself,” and 
“He has entrusted us with the message 
of reconciliation.” That message is first 
of all reconciliation of man to God, but 
it is also a message of reconciliation of 
man to man. Here surely is another 
pressing point of obedience for us now. 
In this country, Africa, in Asia, where- 
ever there are people of different races 
living together—and that is practically 
everywhere now—we are confronted 
with one of the most critical issues of 
our time. The social and political fac- 
tors here are very complex, but the 
message of reconciliation entrusted to 
us is definite and clear. 

“Christ,” says St. Paul, “is our 
peace, who has made us both one and 
has broken down the dividing wall of 
hostility.” If this means anything at 
all, it means that He has broken down 
the enmity which stands like a divid- 
ing wall between all people, not only 
those who are Christians. The new 
humanity created by Christ includes all 
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men. Is not this what St. Paul means 
when he says, “There is no question 
here of Greek and Jew, circumcised 
and uncircumised, barbarian, Scy- 
thian, freeman, slave; but Christ is all 
in all.” He is not saying that because of 
Christ there are no longer differences 
between man and man. He is saying 
that there is a new humanity created 
in Christ which includes all men. 
Therefore for us there is a clear 
moral imperative. It has been stated 
frequently by recent General Conven- 
tions and by the last two Lambeth Con- 
ferences. Three years ago General Con- 
vention put it like this: “We call first 
upon our fellow churchmen by God’s 
grace to cleanse themselves of all spirit 
of racial discrimination; and _ then 
upon all persons, especially the mem- 
bers of our Church, to work together, 
in charity and forbearance, towards 
the establishment, without racial dis- 
crimination, of full opportunity in 
fields such as education, housing, em- 
and _ public 


ployment, accommoda- 


tions.” 
The Nature of Unity 


I know there are wide differences of 
opinion among Christians as to just 
how this can best be worked out in 
practice, but the complexities of the 
problem must not deter us from seek- 
ing the right solution. And as I under- 
stand the gospel, there cannot be any 
difference of opinion on the funda- 
mental affirmation: “We are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” To deny this is to deny 
the gospel. To believe this is to ask 
God to give us the courage and wisdom 
to work out this basic affirmation in the 
life of our Church and our nation now. 
We dare not temporize, for the time is 
short. 

I speak of one more specific form of 
obedience to which God calls us now. 
We have some quite definite decisions 
to make in this Convention, decisions 
which will test our convictions about 
the nature of the unity God wills and 
the nature of the unity we seek. There 
will be presented to us a resolution 
from the Philippine Independent 
Church asking for a relationship of full 
communion with them, The Joint Com- 
mission on Approaches to Unity will 
ask this Convention to invite the 


synods of the Spanish Reformed Epis- 


copal Church and of the Lusitanian 
Church to consider a relationship of 
full communion with them. We have 
also been asked by the Metropolitan 
of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon whether we will be 
willing to enter into relations of full 
communion with the United Church of 
Lanka and with the proposed united 
Church of North India and Pakistan on 


their inauguration. Here within our | 


own country we have been invited by 
the United Presbyterian Church to 


join with them in issuing “an invita- | 


tion to the Methodist Church and the | 


United Church of Christ to explore the 
establishment of a united church truly 
Catholic, truly Reformed, truly Evan- 
gelical.” 


Each of these proposals presents its | 


own opportunities and problems; the 


decisions will be made by the deputies | 
and bishops. But I do hope that we | 


shall approach each of these questions 
and make decisions in penitence and 
humility. Surely we must take seriously 


any proposal for the reunion of the 


Church which would preserve and 
strengthen and bring together both the 
Catholic and Reformed traditions, 

It must appear at times to non- 
Episcopalians that we are a schizo- 
phrenic Church. But is it not part of 
our vocation as Anglicans to be both 
Catholic and Reformed, to bear the 
tension of this double inheritance, and 
let God use us as He will to help recover 
the unity of the whole Church of 
Christ? May God give us the grace 
to ask what He would have us do, the 
humility to hear His word, and the 
courage to obey. 

“Go forth to every part of the world 
and proclaim the Good News to the 
whole creation.” These words of our 
Lord are spoken to us now at this very 
moment. And so in penitence, in hu- 
mility, in obedience, we begin our 
work. When we have finished here, 
than we shall go home again to show 
there what great things God has done 
for us. For this is God’s world. He 
came, He comes, and He will come to 
sustain us in our obedience. “There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, stand. firm 
and immovable, and work for the Lord 
always, work without limit, since you 
know that in the Lord your labor can- 


not be lost.” 4 
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THE COVER, with its group of earnest 
young Christians from different parts 
of the world, reminds us that the 
Church is not just a creature of West- 
ern civilization, It is still vitally nec- 
essary, however, for Christian Ameri- 
indeed, Christians of all 
missionaries 


cans and, 
nationalities to become 
in lands not their own. Some of the 
reasons for this are found in “Why 
Do We Have Missionaries?,” page 10, 
by Louis Cassels. Mr. Cassels is an 
editor for United Press International, 
an active Episcopalian, and a director 
of the Overseas Mission Society. The 
cover photo shows a study group in 
action at an ecumenical youth as- 
sembly sponsored last summer by the 
World Council of Churches and several 
youth groups in Europe. 


“THE TASK BEFORE Us,” page 2, is 
adapted from the Presiding Bishop’s 
sermon at the great opening meeting of 
General Convention Sept. 17 in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


IN THE NEXT couple of months, every 
parish and mission in the Episcopal 
Church will be talking and acting on 
money matters. In this issue the editors 
attempt, in several ways, to present 
facts about the Church’s finances and 
to discuss the significance of many of 
these facts. Included in this coverage 


are: a report on church building 
by assistant editor Thomas LaBar, 
page 19; the most recent statistics 


on the Episcopal Church at home and 
overseas, pages 26 and 27; a report 
on parish and mission giving by a 
former parish and mission treasurer, 
editor Henry McCorkle, page 28; and 
a special report on the General Mission 
Program of the Church for this year, 
with its projected costs, page 31. This 


| 1961 Program report, prepared by the 


Department of Promotion of the 
Church’s National Council, can be ob- 
tained in single copy or bulk by writing 
to Dept. of Promotion, National Coun- 


| cil, 281 Park Ave. South, New York 
| 10, New 


York. Prices are 5 cents 
apiece; in bulk, 100 for $2.50. Checks 
or money orders made out to the Na- 


* * *" * 


tional Council must accompany orders. 


“THe BrEsT-SELLER No One REaps,” 
page 7, was written by contributing 
editor Mary Morrison. Mrs. Morrison, 
a graduate of Smith College and a 
teacher and lecturer on the New Testa- 
ment, lives in suburban Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. She conducts the “For 
Meditation” column and has written 


for Forward Day by Day and Findings. 


For AN EPISCOPALIAN with a medita- 
tive turn of mind, Mary Ellen Chase 
has an appropriate street address in 
Northampton, Massachusetts: Paradise 
Road. In this issue, the famous Ameri- 
can teacher and writer tells of a walk 
down a road in Devonshire, England. 
Miss Chase is now retired after thirty- 
seven years of teaching in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. Her last 
post was Professor of English Litera- — 
ture at Smith College. A distinguished 
novelist, biographer, and essayist, she 
is best known for her books about the — 
Bible and the State of Maine. Her 
latest work is The Lovely Ambition, 
published by W. W. Norton & Co. 


Marityn F. Tate, who wrote the i 
article, “Shepherd to a Flying Flock,” | 
page 14, is the wife of Lt. Col. John C. (3 
Tate, and mother of two sons, Bill and li 
Harry. Until quite recently, they were l 
stationed at Scott Air Force base, after 


i 
France. Col. Tate has now received his 
first assignment to the Pentagon, and 
Mrs. Tate reports that she will at last 
be able to “put a yard in a house we 


bought five years ago” near Washine- 
fo) y oO to} 


ton, D.C. 


serving in Texas, South Carolina, and 
| 


in the next issue of 
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What keeps you from reading 
the Bible? Nothing special, you say— 


nothing but inertia, and stiff competition 
from the evening newspaper, the television 
set, and those new magazines on the living- 
room table. But if you stopped to look into 
the situation, you might find that the stum- 
bling blocks are more than you think. 


Does the traditional format put you off? 
You close the novel you are reading, with its clear, large 
type, its wide-margined pages, skillful paragraph arrange- 
ment, and conversations set off in quotation marks, and you 
turn to the Bible somebody gave you in the seventh-grade 
Sunday-school class years ago. You brush the dust off the 
floppy-edged black imitation leather, you unzip the zipper 
(if you are young enough for your copy to have a zipper) 
and you open it, focusing your eyes with difficulty on/ the 
fine print. It runs on page after page: a number, then a 
verse, two columns of type trudging along side by side. 
Reading it, you think, would be like driving on an espe- 
cially monotonous turnpike; you’d be sure to fall asleep. 
You try a page or two, and you do. So you zip up the 
cover again and put it back on the shelf, telling yourself 
that you'll try it another night, when you’re not so tired. 

There’s no need for this. The Bible has been printed 
attractively, as a whole or in part. The Bible as Living 
Literature, The Dartmouth Bible, and The Lord Is My 
Shepherd are examples of how readable the King James 
Version can easily be made. Still closer to our present-day 
reading habits is The Bible in Brief, a paperback with a 
bright cover that gives you a lift even before you open it. 
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ne Reads 


by Mary Morrison 


Does the unfamikar, archaic language get 
in your way? To some people it is an added attraction 
—hbut you may not be one of them. Though you dutifully 
pay lip service to the beauty of its exalted prose, when 
you actually get around to sampling it you feel as if you 
were reading through a thick fog. 

There’s no need for this, either. Many good modern 
translations of all or part of the Bible exist, ranging all 
the way from one-man projects like James Moffatt’s to the 
most recent authorized version, The New English Bible. 
The New Testament is especially rich in modern transla- 
tions—Rieu, Phillips, Knox, Goodspeed, the Revised 
Standard Version, the New English Bible. All of them are 
readable and clear, and will return you to the traditional 
language of our King James Version and Prayer Book 
with a much happier feeling about them, and a much 
clearer understanding of what is being said. 


Do you find reading the Bible too big a proj- 
ect? You sit down one evening and look at the first page 
of Genesis; then you leaf over to the end and read the last 
page of Revelation; then you sigh and put the book back 
on the shelf. And no wonder. Only a person with the 
strongest will power and the grimmest kind of determina- 
tion can approach the Bible with enough zeal to go from 
front to back. 

Nobody has to approach the Bible in that way, however. 
The Bible is not a book. It is a library—the oldest library 
still in existence. Like all libraries, the Bible has in it 
many kinds of book. What do you like? History—love 
stories—folk tales—drama—poetry—essays—letters—biog- 
raphy — tragedy — eomedy — philosophy — theology: the 
Bible has them all, and each of a quality that has captured 
the imagination of readers for many centuries. No better 
humorous tale exists than Jonah; no more moving story 
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THE BEST-SELLER NO ONE READS— 


continued 


Frontispiece of one of 
the early King James 
Bibles printed 

in 1611. Over fifty 
scholars appointed 

by the throne 

labored intensively 
for three years 

to bring forth this 


The Bettmann Archive | 


American Bible Society photo 


than Ruth: no more engrossing dramas than the stylized 
wedding pageant of the Song of Songs and the comedy/- 
tragedy of Job. The liveliest modern biography is less 
absorbing than the story of David, as told in I and II 
Samuel. And the action set before us in the Gospels has 
often been called “the greatest story ever told.” 

In some editions the books of the Bible are grouped as 
history, poetry, prophecy, and so on. The Bible as Living 
Literature and The Dartmouth Bible are good examples of 
this treatment, which can be very helpful indeed. If you 
approach the Bible in this way, you can take it a book at 
a time, and not be stopped by the magnitude of the task 
before you start. You may even find yourself some day 
turning to the first page of Genesis with real anticipation 
in your heart, eager to come at the Bible as a whole. 

Some of our other blocks against reading the Bible are 
more subjective. 


Do you feel too ignorant to tackle it? Here is 
a book that the best minds of twenty centuries have thought 
and written about. Surely, you think, you need to know 
some of the things they have said before you can hope to 
understand it. But this is not necessarily true. Background 
material and comments may be helpful, but they are not 
essential. In the area to which the Bible speaks—the living 
area of each man’s self, what Jesus called the heart—all 
men are equal, and all that is required of them is recep- 
tiveness to the truth that they meet. The best advice on 


version of the Bible, 
which, during the 
ensuing centuries, 
has come to be one of new Bible  transla- 
the pillars of the 
faith for English- 
speaking Christians. 


Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer presents a 


tion to Henry VIII, 
authorized after 
the break with Rome. 


reading the Bible is still that of Florence Langdon, one of 
the early missionary workers in Alaska. Focus your at-! 
tention, she said, on what speaks to you, on what you do 
understand rather than on what you don’t. Read with a 
pencil in your hand, and when you come to something 
that bewilders you, put a question mark in the margin and_ 
keep going. As you read and reread, you will find yourself” 
erasing question marks: time and life and increasing 
knowledge will have entered into your reading and elimi- 
nated the questions. 


Do you feel deadened by overfamiliarity 
with the Bible? Has it been taught to you, quoted at 
you, and read from the front of the church in your direc- 
tion so often and so long that either it or your ears (you 
don’t know which) are worn out? If so, here above all 
is a place for a new translation, for the unfamiliar way of — 


saying it—perhaps even, in extreme cases, for a mind- 
freshening excursion into what the Bible has said to other 
minds, as shown in their imaginative re-creations of it: 
Roark Bradford’s Ol’ Man Adam, for instance, or Archiv 
bald MacLeish’s J.B., or Dorothy Sayers’ Man Born To Be 
King. Or if music speaks strongly to you, it might be help: 
ful to focus on some of the great spirituals, or Bach’s St’ 
Matthew or St. John Passions, following the words atten’ 
tively and letting them and their music say what they 
will to you. This will lead you back to a text that has ac 
quired new life. 


Does the Bible seem too far away from you? 
Written about patriarchs in a sheepherding culture, about 
kings involved in imperial tensions, about Babylon, Nine- 
veh, and Tyre, names that have become symbols of for- 
gotten civilizations, what can this book possibly say to you, 
citizen of a republic, served by the kilowatt-hours that 
have replaced the slave, your only contact with shepherds 
coming at the Christmas pageant? The social structures in 
this old, old library are bewildering; the moral code 
(when it can be understood at all) is deplorable, with its 
wholesale slaying of enemies, its rigid taboos and penalties. 

What about the story of Cain, for instance? Why the 
seemingly arbitrary favoring of Abel’s offering “of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof”? If the Lord 
cant be impartial, we’d at least expect Him (who, we 
assume, shares our ASPCA views) to prefer Cain’s offering 
of grain and fruit. What kind of God is this? 

Here is a place for the question mark in the margin— 
and to accompany it, a perception that this is not the 
important part of the incident. Surely the story centers 
on Cain’s anger and his murder of his brother. 

The Bible is about all the timeless things: that is why it 
has lasted so long. It is about anger, cruelty, fear, jealousy, 
pain; and, on the other side of the scales, gentleness, hon- 
esty, love, patience, and strength. It can help us to find 
our way from one scale to the other. It says almost nothing 
to our outward circumstances and social superficialities; 
it says everything to our hearts and inner worlds. 


Does the Bible seem too close to you? Are you 
afraid of what it will say in your heart if you let it, afraid 
that it will expose too much of you to yourself, require 
that you actually do something about yourself and the life 
you live? That, in short, it will require repentance of you? 

If you really read it, it probably will. But anyone who 
fears repentance does not understand its nature. Repentance 
is like that point you reach on a motor trip when you are 
not sure of the road. You look at the map, and what you 
feared is true: you’re going the wrong way. This may be 
annoying—but not half so annoying as it would be to 
continue in the wrong direction and fail to arrive at the 
place where you want to be. Repentance is no heavy thing; 
it is the simple process of getting back on the right road. 

“T will show you sorrow, and the ending of sorrow,” 
Buddha is reported to have said to his disciples. The total 
knowledge that the Bible offers is about sorrow—our own 
sorrow, human sorrow—and its ending through an insight 
into what Man was meant to be. 


BLESSED Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning; Grant that we may in such wise 
hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, 
that by patience and comfort of thy holy Word, we may 
embrace, and ever hold fast, the blessed hope of everlast- 
ing life, which thou hast given us in our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


HELP THROUGH YOUR CHURCH 
HELPS MORE 


EverywHere the refugee situation is wors- 
ening. 40,000 Cuban refugees already are in the 
United States, more may be homeless tomorrow; 
more and more East Germans are fleeing to the 
West. 
NEARLY 400 pounds of government surplus food 
can be distributed overseas for only $1 given to 
the Presiding Bishop’s Fund fer World Relief. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief will give better medical care to 
sick refugees; provide food and quiet homes for 
the aged. 

Ask for a copy of the folder Help Through 
Your Church Helps More. It’s free. And send 


- contributions to 


281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


Presiding Bishops Fund for World Relief 
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by Louis Cassels 


HE VISITING MISSIONARY concluded 
Gis talk before the monthly gen- 
eral meeting of the Women of St. Tim- 
othy’s. 

“And now,” he said, “I'll try to an- 
swer any questions you may have 
about our mission work in Asia.” 

There was an awkward silence while 
everyone waited for someone else to 
speak up. At last, a woman stood in 
the back of the parish hall. 

“IT hope this won’t sound stupid,” 
she began hesitantly. “You’ve told us 
what we're doing over there. I want 
to know why we're doing it. Why 
should Christians send missionaries to 
people who already have a religion of 
their own?” 

That question troubles many Epis- 
copalians today. It comes up in nearly 
every discussion of mission work over- 
seas. It certainly isn’t “stupid.” Many 
of the world’s leading theologians re- 
gard it as the most profound question 
confronting Christians in the modern 
world. 

To answer it, one has to make a 
choice among three different attitudes 
toward non-Christian religions. 


For Christians Only 


One attitude is called “exclusivism.” 
It was widely held in all Christian 
bodies, including our own Church, 
during the nineteenth century. Today 
it appears to have relatively few ad- 
herents among Episcopalians, but it 
continues to be the official doctrine of 
many evangelical or fundamentalist 
Protestant groups, 

Exclusivists believe that no man can 
be saved except through conscious 
faith in Jesus Christ. They recognize 
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Why Do We Have 


no real values in other religions, and 
they are convinced that all non-Chris- 
tians are going to hell, however hard 
these nonbelievers may try to live 
uprightly by their own lights. 

There is at least one thing to be said 
for this view: people who hold it usu- 
ally have a tremendous sense of urg- 
ency about proclaiming the Christian 
gospel to the whole world. Their mis- 
sionary motivation is simple and ex- 
plicit: “To save the souls of the 
heathen before it is too late.” It is 
no accident that fundamentalist de- 
nominations pour far more money 
and manpower into overseas missions, 
in proportion to their size, than other 
groups. 

However effective this attitude may 
be in stimulating ardent missionary 
effort, it has become deeply repellent 
to many Christians. They feel it is 
arrogant to claim that Christians have 
salvation, Looking 
across the shrinking space barriers of 
the modern world, they see great spir- 
its like Mahatma Gandhi exemplify the 
teachings of Christ perhaps more sub- 


a monopoly on 


limely than any of us who call our- 
selves His followers. And they remem- 
ber that Himself said: “Not 
everyone who says to me ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
he who does the will of my Father 


Jesus 


who is in heaven.” 


Anything Goes 


In recoiling from exclusivism, some 
members of Christian churches have 
gone to the opposite extreme. Some- 
times consciously but usually uncon- 
sciously, they have adopted an_atti- 
tude toward non-Christian religions 


which theologians call “relativism” or 
“syncretism.” % 

The relativist assumes that all re- 
ligions are pretty much the same, be- 
neath their external trappings. He is 
likely to say that “it doesn’t matter 
what a man believes, because all re- 
ligions are merely different pathways 
to the same goal.” 

Relativists feel that it is “presump- 
tuous” for Christians to send mis- 
sionaries abroad. If they support mis- 
sion programs at all, they want the 
emphasis placed on providing schools, 
hospitals, and other humanitarian 
services, rather than on winning con- 
verts, 

At its best, the attitude of relativism 
possesses the virtue of humility. (We 
say, “at its best,” because it is en- 
tirely possible to take great pride in 
being broad-minded.) It guards 
against two sins into which Christians 
are- wont to fall—self-righteousness 
and intolerance. It encourages an ap- 
proach to people of other cultures 
which is much needed in the world 
today—an approach based on respect 
and a genuine desire to understand. 

But when relativism has been given 
its full due, it must be said that this 
attitude is even less Christian than a 
harsh exclusivism. 

To believe that one religion is as 
good as another is to deny the basic 
affirmation of the whole Christian 
faith: that God has revealed Himself 
to men, uniquely and_ supremely, 
through His Incarnate Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

What relativist is 


the 


saying, 


whether he realizes it or not, is that }) 
he doesn’t really believe that God has 
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“visited and redeemed His people” 
in the person of Christ. Since Jesus 
was, in his view, merely a great hu- 
man teacher, there is no inherent rea- 
son why His teachings should be re- 
garded as superior to those of Moses, 
Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius—or 
Freud. 


A New Attitude 


One of the paramount tasks of the- 
ology in recent years has been the 
attempt to define a Christian attitude 
toward other religions which affirms 
the uniqueness of Christ without pro- 
claiming the inevitable damnation of 
all who have not explicitly accepted 
Him. 

The importance of this task is clear 
from the stature of the theologians 
who have made major contributions 
to it. The roll includes Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, Wil- 
liam Temple, Paul Tillich, Max War- 
ren, A. C. Bouquet, and Alan Richard- 
son. 

These theologians differ on a num- 
ber of things. But from their joint ef- 
forts there has emerged a concept of 
mission which today commands the 
support of a substantial majority of 
the world’s leading religious scholars. 
It is sometimes called “confessional- 
ism,” because it is based on a confes- 
sion, or proclamation, of faith, 

The confessionalist Christian be- 
lieves, with St. Paul, that God has 
“never left Himself without witness” 
at any time or in any part of the 
world. He takes seriously the prologue 
to St. John’s Gospel, which says that 

the Divine Logos—the “Word of God” 
which was made flesh in Christ—has 
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always been present in the world as 
“the light which lightens every man.” 
For this reason, he has no difficulty 
in believing that there are genuine 
spiritual insights and high moral val- 
ues in all of the great religions 
through which men have sought to 
know God. He may even go further 
and regard other religions as “pre- 
paratory revelations.” 

But he then affirms that in Christ 
God has revealed Himself fully and 
finally, in a special, unique, and in- 
comparable way. It is only through 
this revelation that man can appre- 
hend the whole truth about God’s re- 
deeming grace. The ultimate word 
which God spoke to men was clearly 
not meant to be the private property 
of those who happen to find them- 
selves within a religion called Chris- 
tianity. It is, in theologian Tillich’s 
words, a “universal message, valid for 
all cultures, relevant to all men,” the 
fulfillment of all that is good and true 
in other religions. 

It should be noted that the confes- 
sionalist draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween the Christian revelation and the 
Christian religion. While he unhesitat- 
ingly asserts the supremacy of the for- 
mer, because it is God’s act, he readily 
admits the sins and shortcomings of 
the latter, which is man’s imperfect 
response. 

Thus, the confessionalist says, 
Christians are impelled to missionary 
endeavor, not in an arrogant spirit 
of moral superiority, but in the hum- 
ble role of message-bearers. 

They go forth to tell the world, not 
that they have found God, but that 
God has found them. < 
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THE CONSCIENCE 
OF ISRAEL 


Pre-Exiliec Prophets 


and Prophecy 
C,, BRUCE VAWTER, 
C. M. An important 


contribution to the study of bib- 
lical literature, this new book by 
the author of A Path Through 
Genesis deals with the prophets 
of the pre-Babylonian era— 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, among others—and 
sheds new light on the economic 
and social conditions of their 
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THE LAYMAN AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE 
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a i) By RonaLp Knox. In 
L a this really “classic” re- 
treat Monsignor Knox 
is at his very best. “A spiritual 
legacy for men of good will by 
a man who willed to share his 
faith with all who wished to 
listen.”—Vircinia KIRKUS. 
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DE CHARDIN 


A Critical 
Study 


By Oxtvier Rast, O. P. “Must” 
reading for all aware of the in- 
terest aroused by Teilhard de 
Chardin’s stimulating and con- 
troversial ideas. A distinguished 
French Dominican appraises 


them objectively from a scien- 
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by Mary Ellen Chase 


Saturdays Bread 


OME THIRTY YEARS ago, in the days when lor- 

ries did not threaten and motors did not ter- 
rify even on English country roads, I was walk- 
ing along one of the most beautiful coastlines in 
the world. A path winding through the heather 
of the high moors enticed me by one of those odd 
promises of something unusual, something not to 
be missed along its way or at its end; and I de- 
cided to yield to a sudden whim and follow it. 
The promise was generously fulfilled. 

After I had walked through the heather and 
gorse, purple and yellow in the late June sun- 
shine, for perhaps a mile, I came to a tiny vil- 
lage, little more than a cluster of cottages by a 
swift stream. A small church was there with a 
Norman doorway and a square gray tower, a 
church so small that it was almost hidden among 
the dark, branching yew trees which shadowed 
its graveyard and stood before its open door. 

Because I have been all my life interested in 
English country churches, their architecture and 
the long forgotten workmen who laid their stones 
for a few pence a day to the glory of God and 
to the holiness of their villages, f went through 
the ancient doorway and porch, noting that the 
collection on the preceding Third Sunday in 
Trinity had been eighteen shillings and sixpence, 
and into the church itself. The curious thing 
which impressed me most was neither the ex- 
treme smallness of the nave and chancel nor the 
complete tidiness and order, which suggested 
the responsible care of all the village women, 
but, instead, the pleasant smell of freshly baked 
bread. This delightful smell completely filled the 
tiny church with a warm homeliness which 
puzzled me until I saw on the altar ten loaves, 
five on one side of the cross, five on the other, 
all in a seemly line and all yielding up their in- 
cense to the glory of God. Up to the altar I went, 
my curiosity almost vanquishing the most hasty 
of prayers. There they were, brown, crisp, and 
fragrant, clearly just out of village ovens. 

Some footsteps in the porch brought me back 
from my reverie about bread. I had been think- 
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ing of bread in pagan temples in Mesopotamia 
five thousand years ago; of bread placed in 
Egyptian coffins against the hunger of some Next 
World; of loaves of shewbread in the Temple at 
Jerusalem; of the bread which we receive in our 
quiet hands in the early-morning Communion— 
bread the symbol of life, old and lost in the cen- 
turies, yet new and continually discovered in all 
its rich meaning, bread pagan, Hebraic, Chris- 
tian. A village woman was bringing yet another 
two loaves from her oven. She smiled at me. 
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Waterman's Arms at Bow Bridge, Tuckenhay, Devon 


“Why this bread on the altar?” I asked. 

“It's Saturday,” she said. “Every Saturday 
morning we bring our loaves here for the vicar’s 
blessing. They stay here until afternoon. Then we 
all come to fetch them. They do us all well over 
Sunday with a bit of holiness for the children. 
We ve always brought our Saturday loaves here. 
Our grandmothers did the same, you see, and all 
back through many years, perhaps centuries. I 
couldn't well say how long. It’s just one of our 
old ways in this church and in this village.” 
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Every Sunday. morning since that day I have 
seen again those loaves of bread on that Devon- 
shire altar. It has become an “old way” to me too 
—one which I shall never forget. Now another 
generation is, I hope, still doing it in that tiny 
church—in spite of lorries and motorcycles and 
all the changed face of the world in which we 
now live. 

That “bit of holiness for the children” has 
crossed the Atlantic. I never tire of telling about 
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Shepherd | 
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Flying Flock | 


One of the 111 Episcopal 
priests working with U.S. 
servicemen, the Rev, AI- 
fred Alley ministers to air- 
men at Scott Air Force | 
base in Illinois. 


by Marilyn F. Tate 


f the thirty-five Episcopal clergy- 
men on active duty with the 
United States Air Force today, none 
retains more zeal for his calling than 


Chaplain (Captain) Alfred  Leneir 


—_— 


GE oe 


Alley. ¥ 

; ; ‘ : Born in Richmond, Virginia, he and I 
Episcopalians of Scott Air Force Base gather in this modern chapel on his younger brother were raised by “an $ 
Sunday mornings for Holy Communion, The chapel plays a heavily independent, determined, and ex- 


scheduled part in community life, being used interchangeably by Ro- 


’ ; ‘ : tremely charitable’ mother who was 
man Catholics, Protestants, and Jews for all services of worship. y 


widowed when Alfred was five. 

To finance his studies at the College 
of William and Mary, he did odd jobs 
as various as window decorating, as- 
sisting in a chemical laboratory, soloist 
at Bruton Parish (where he was to be 
ordained one day), guide at the ~ 
church during summer months, and _ 
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haplain Alley’s duties include everything from baptisms to weddings. Here he joins in 
loly Matrimony a young couple from nearby St. Louis, Missouri. The cross is replaced by 
erucifix or a Star of David for similar rites in the Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths. 


Chaplain Alley counsels a prisoner about to be released. The Air Force 
strongly emphasizes retraining and prerelease counseling for these men. 


r 


lief switchboard operator for the 
ockefeller Restoration Project. 

In 1943 he was graduated from Vir- 
inia Episcopal Seminary, and in Feb- 
lary of that year Father Alley 
ceived his first assignment: Episcopal 
naplain to students at William and 
lary, and vicar of Grace Church at 
orktown, which he now calls home. 
So many male students were entering 
ilitary service that the Episcopal 
1aplain’s duties on the campus _be- 
ame a part-time job. To keep himself 
usy he took a part-time position as 
‘ecutive secretary to York County’s 
merican Red Cross chapter. 

With five large camps or bases in or 
sar Yorktown, Father Alley found 
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Dressed in surgeon’s mask and gown, Chaplain Alley carries the 
Holy Communion in the pouch around his neck to the isolation ward 
of base’s new hospital. Visiting sick servicemen and their families is 
a regular facet of his ministry to an otherwise flying flock. 
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Occasionally his duties carry him out 
side the base. Here, he visits Miss Tett 
Haines at a home for the aged. 


continued 


himself in touch with a fascinatin’ 
assortment of people—military pei 
sonnel and their families, the fisherme™ 
along the York, and influential con) 
munity leaders determined to reliev) 
critical need for housing by convertin| 
summer cottages into  year- -roun! 
rentals. 

In 1946, he answered a call to Dalla: 
Texas, where he became chaplain c 
the Cathedral School for Boys. Abou 
a year later, Alfred Alley was mad/ 
headmaster, and appointed canon. t 
advise the bishop on parochial schoc 
affairs. Four priests were so appointe » 
canons, evoking a famous headlin” 
in a Dallas newspaper: “Four Epi: 
copal Priests Canonized.” i 


, 


Canon Alley was called to activ— 


f 
duty with his Texas Air Nation: 
Guard unit, destination Japan an 


Korea, following a nine months’ train 
ing period at Langley Field, Virgini: 


During this period, he returned 1 
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Chaplain Alley rehearses the Scott Choral Society, 


For relaxation, Chaplain Alley pa 


An [nvitation to 


Bishops, Deputies and Visitors 


at General Convention 


BEFORE you go back to your parishes or diocesan responsibili- 


ties, we urge you to pay a visit to the Thomas White and 


Associates booth. Representatives experienced in the field of 


stewardship education and budget programs will be on hand 
to answer your questions and share ideas with you. 


The White program is stewardship education at its best. 


It has been tested and proven in the course of Budget Pro- 


grams conducted in more than 300 parishes and missions. 
Thomas White and Associates is led and staffed by Episco- 
palians who know and love their Church. 


Please come and see us during the few days that remain 


before you return home. This is an especially strategic mo- 


ment for you to learn more about the White program. We 


believe we can give you some good ideas to take back with 


you. There is still time for these ideas to be assimilated and 


put to work at Every Member Canvass time. 


Thomas White & Associates 


Incorporated 


430 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE MOHAWK 4-4088 


If ¥ Child 

is a Poor Reader 
See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards, Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year's grade in reading skill in 6 weeks, 


Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. O-10.. Wilmette, Il 
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ALTAR GUILDS 

LINENS BY THE YARD 
Fine Irish Linens, Dacron and cotton for 
vestments, threads, transfers and supplies. 
Ask for price lists. 

FREE SAMPLES 
Linens Hand-sewn to Order 
Mary Fawcett Company 
Box 325 E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
440 Valley Street Orange, New Jersey 
ee nee ee ee 
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Dallas and married Miss Margare 
Hood King in April of 1951. 

Two months later he was shuttlin 
back and forth between Japan an 
Korea, where the fighter unit wa 
based. The year 1952 saw him back i 
Texas, assigned to Lackland Air Forc 
Base, outside San Antonio. Here Wi 
liam Alfred Alley Il (“Billy”) wa 
born in September, 1953. 

When Billy was two years old, th 
Alleys moved to Rhein-Main Air Bas 
for a three-year tour in Germam 
There Chaplain Alley resumed th 
vocal studies he had begun while sti 
a student, concentrating on _ ear! 
oratorio forms and German liede 
singing. Often he traveled far in! 
France to provide Episcopal Commu: 
ion services at American bases. 

From Germany, the Alleys were sei 
to Scott Air Force Base near Bellevill 
Illinois, headquarters of the Militar 
Air Transport Service (MATS). See 
has a large Air Force family housed ¢ 
the military reservation, numbering a 
proximately one thousand family unil 
and guaranteeing plenty of activity fi 
the air base’s seven chaplains. At th 
writing, these include three Rom: 
Catholics, one Southern Baptist, 0) 
Lutheran, one Presbyterian, and 0} 
Episcopalian. 

Humorous, energetic, gregariot 
and dedicated, Chaplain Alley ma: 
netizes superiors and subordinat 
alike with his buzz-saw schedule, co 
tagious zest, and unfailing good resul 

Returning from Korea, he made | 
decision to stay in uniform. “The ne 
for chaplains,” he said, “convinced 1 
that we are missionaries in a fic 
where missionaries are needed.” 

Of the peculiarities connected witl® 
clerical field essentially non- or int) 
denominational, he says, “I have nev i 


had to compromise my faith, Furth) 
more, by not compromising, I thinl 
have interested people in the Ey 
copal Church. Having inherited 

mother’s unwavering determination 
have my heart set on bringing practil 
and challenging religion into the de 
lives of Protestant personnel at Sc 
Air Force Base, and the next base I 
allowed to serve, and the next, ( 
willing.” 


THE Episcop. 


Nanning To Raise a Roof? 


TEAM SHOVELS, cement mixers, 
and pneumatic drills resound 
m Cape Hatteras to Santa Barbara 
se days as new churches rise across 
nation in record-breaking numbers. 
rer before in U.S, history have so 
ny church buildings been under 
struction at one time. Last year 
nies spent for;this purpose topped 
one-billion- dollar mark, doubling 
‘amount spent in 1954 and quad- 
ling the sum spent in 1948. Govern- 
it economists © “predict the current 
m will continue, soaring to even 
ater heights this year. 
he reason for this remarkable 
wth, according to most experts, is 
sefold: (1) the population explo- 
1; (2) a renewed interest in re- 
on; and (3) the general affluence 
most parts of our economy. 

‘ollowing the general trend, Episco- 
jans spent approximately $52 mil- 
1 on church construction in 1960, 
ittle less than 5 per cent of the 
nd total expended by all the re- 
ous bodies in the United States. It 
safe to assume that this year an 
n greater number of parishes and 
Sions scattered throughout the Epis- 
al Church’s 104 domestic and over- 
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seas dioceses and districts are making 
plans for expansion of existing facili- 
ties or construction of new churches, 
parish halls, or rectories. 

If you are a member of one of these 
groups, where do you begin? What 
happens between the rough sketch on 
a piece of paper and the time a new 
How do 
you go about raising the funds? 

More will be said later about financ- 
ing your building project, but first you 
should consider organization. 


cross stands against the sky? 


The core of any successful building 
program is a building committee made 
up of members representative of your 
parish or mission. These men and 
women must be both determined and 
flexible, for they will bear the brunt of 
the long and hard job ahead until that 
time in the future when the cornerstone 
is laid. 

Once such a committee is formed, 
you should inform your bishop. Some 
dioceses have architectural commis- 
sions which must clear all parish plans 
before construction begins. In any 
case, there often are experts at the 
diocesan level who can give you in- 
valuable assistance. 

Your next step must be a thoughtful 


lf your parish or mission 

is Starting a building 
program, here are some facts 
and figures you should know. 


by Thomas LaBar 


and unhurried survey of the current 
and future requirements of the com- 
municants communi- 
cants of your parish or mission. The 
needs of both spirit and body, youth 
and age, families and single persons, 
must be considered. A new housing 
development or industry might swell 
your church roster a few years hence. 
Zoning laws, off-street parking, build- 
ing codes, must all be taken into ac- 


and potential 


count. 

In Church Buildings and Furnish- 
ings, published by Seabury Press, 
John W. Stenhause writes: ‘Factual 
information, knowledge of population 
trends and community developments 
(as revealed by the expansion plans of 
utility companies, highway  depart- 
ments, school boards, and developers 
and builders) are necessary aids for 
sensible long-range strategic site plan- 
ning. Urban, state, or regional plan- 
ning commissions, sanitation districts, 
and similar agencies are specially val- 
uable resources.” 

When you are satisfied that you have 
determined all the requirements your 
new structure will be asked to fulfill, it 
is time for the building committee to 
call in an architect. For some pointers 
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PLANNING TO RAISE A ROOF? continued 


on how to work with your architect and 
what to expect from him, you might 
write for the Handbook of Architec- 
tural Practice, published by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, 1741 York 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. This in- 
stitute will also be happy to recom- 
mend qualified architects in your area 
if you should wish this advice. 
Choosing your architect will be one 
of the most important decisions you 
will make, for it will be this man who 
will bring together all the elements 
your parish needs in a new structure. 
In Architecture and the Church, 
published by Seabury Press, Frederick 
Runn writes that an architect must be 
first an artist. “This is the prime quali- 
fication of an architect,” he says. “It 
would be better to select a man whose 
office has a fine design tradition and 
no record of having done church work 
than to select a man who can submit a 


long list of mediocre churches that he . 


has designed.” 

From the same booklet another 
author, the Rev. Canon Edward N. 
West, warns building committees not 
to approach a good architect with their 
collective mind made up on one archi- 
tectural style or another. It might be 
that the style they seek is not adapt- 
able to local climatic conditions, not 
available in terms of regional building 
materials, or just not suitable to the 
community. 


Calling for church design that in- 
terprets the Christian message as it 
manifests itself in this time and place, 
Canon West offers a mild rebuke to 
those committed to an architectural 
style of another age and country: “The 
combination of the piety of the Cam- 
bridge Ecclesiologists and the Roman- 
ticism of the nineteenth century per- 
suaded most Anglicans that Gothic 
was their own ancient native expres- 
sion. The result was that three whole 
generations of Anglicans grew up as- 
suming that every pinnacle on a 
Gothic church had been put there for 
a mystical rather than a practical rea- 
son.” 

When the architect has drawn up the 
plans and given you an estimate of the 
cost, you then make a detailed analysis 
of your parish or mission’s financial 
potential. If it falls too far below the 
architect’s figure, you may have to cut 
back on your plans, but don’t give up 
important features of your new church 
too easily. 

Recently published statistics show 
that 51 per cent of all U.S. income tax 
deductions made for philanthropic pur- 
poses went to churches. According to 
recent studies, the average giving po- 
tential of a congregation is approxi- 
mately three and one-half times its cur- 
rent operating expenses. So don’t be 
discouraged unnecessarily. There is 
often more “gold in them thar hills” 


For Further Information 


than some of the parish “sourdoug’ 
would have you believe. 

The actual prospecting for these 
funds can be done in three ways. The 
first is the traditional, or “do-it-your- 
self,” method. This is how your grand- 
father and great-grandfather did it, 
and it is still a widely used way of 
raising funds. Theirs was a less com- 
plex age, however, with fewer demands 
on the time and talents of the average 
parish member. The “do-it-yourself” 
method is often a hit-or-miss affair 
unless you happen to have within your 
parish family at least one individual 
especially knowledgeable and gifted in 
such matters. 

The second way of proceeding is te 
request assistance from your dioces¢ 
or district. Five or six of the larger 
dioceses have skilled professional fund 
raisers on their staffs for just such ¢ 
purpose. One of these men might br 
able to come into your parish or mis 
sion to organize and direct your fund 
raising campaign. | 

If no such professional help is avail 
able to you from your diocese, a thir 
way may be tried. During the pas) 
few years a number of commercial 
fund-raisers have established them 
selves throughout the country. Befor’ 
engaging one of these firms, experts 0. 
the Church’s National Council recon) 
mend a thorough checking of refe 
ences from other groups with whor 
they have worked. 

It is estimated that these professior 
als, if reputable and well establisher 


AMERICAN CHuRCcH BuILpING FuND CoMMIsSION, 
Richard P. Kent, Jr., Secretary, 170 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Tue Episcopat CHurcH FounpaAtTIon, Robert D. 
Jordan, Exec. Vice-President, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NATIONAL CouNcIL GENERAL LOAN Funp, The Rt. 


Rev. Daniel Corrigan, Director, Home Depart- 
ment, or the Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, Direc- 
tor, Overseas Department, National Council of 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, 281 Park Ave. South, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Construction Loan Funp, the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Corrigan, Director, Home Department. 


Unirep THANK OFFERING REVOLVING LOAN FUND, 
the Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrigan, Director, Home De- 
partment, 


SMALL SpEcIAL Trusts, the Rt. Rev. Daniel Cor- 
rigan, Director, Home Department. 


1 obtain from one-fourth to one- 
rd more money for a congregation 
n the “do-it-yourself” method. The 
charged for this service is a flat rate 
most cases, but sometimes is a per- 
tage of the total funds raised. 

ne important fact must be noted: 
ther diocesan nor commercial help 
Hesigned to reduce the participation 
the parish members. The experts 
H have their hands full with the di- 
‘tion of the drive. The soliciting 
st still be done by the parishioners. 
After all possible pledges have been 
ured from within your parish or 
pein, it is time to negotiate a build- 
| loan from your local bank, savings 
| loan company, or insurance firm. 
‘tional banks, for instance, are per- 
‘ted to lend up to 75 per cent of the 
jue of the property on a monthly re- 
Poa basis over a _ twenty-year 
| 


y iod. 
\lthough churches used to have the 
yutation of being bad risks with 
ih organizations, churches today 
ye come up in the estimation of the 
‘imess community. Profit-making 
ins have found church loans an ex- 
sent outlet for funds. An average 
reh loan today is paid in full within 
) per cent of maturity. In other 
h ds, a fifteen-year loan is, on an 
rage, paid in full within eight or 
Ve years. d 
or those who have exhausted every 
| lable means on the local level and 
ti| need assistance in financing their 
jiding project, there are several 
“rces on the diocesan and national 
€>1 where they may turn. 
‘(he first place to look is to your 
ya diocese. Some of the larger and 
e populous dioceses have funds set 
‘le to lend or grant outright to help 
ard-working parish over the top in 
building program. Over the past 
) years thirty-one dioceses have re- 
ted $21,413,985 accumulated as the 
alt of capital funds drives for church 
lding and other projects. 
‘he National Council of the Episco- 
Church and agencies working 
lsely with it administer five separate 
ds and several smaller trusts which 
vide financial assistance for church 
‘struction. This could mean you. On 
j other hand, the desks of fund offi- 
s are piled high with applications, 
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so review your needs carefully before 
knocking at one of these doors: 

1) The American Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission—The oldest 
of the Episcopal Church’s national or- 
ganizations devoted to raising and dis- 
tributing financial assistance for 
church building projects, this fund is 
designed to help new missions and 
established parishes over the last mile 
of their building projects, either by 
direct financing or by refinancing of 
indebtedness incurred for such pur- 
poses. 

Established in 1880 by a resolution 
of the General Convention, it has dur- 
ing its eighty years of existence served 
3,567 parishes and missions with loans 
and grants totaling $8,855,515. Since 
World War II the Commission has 
dealt almost exclusively with loans in 
the continental United States. It is fi- 
nanced by popular subscription within 
the Church, as well as by interest on 
its loans. Operating with $1,217,696 in 
capital, its usual loan ranges from 
$20,000 to $50,000 for a ten-year pe- 
riod. A loan cannot exceed 60 per cent 
of the value of the property. Currently 
interest is charged at rates of 5 per 
cent to 5.75 per cent annually, depend- 
ing upon the term of years of the loan. 

Qualifying, requirements include a 
clear title to the property, and a mort- 
gage or deed of trust which is a first 
lien on the property. Preliminary plans 
of your building must be submitted for 
approval by the seventeen-member 
board of trustees of the Commission 
before the loan is granted. 

2) The Construction Loan Fund 
—Operating as a result of a pledge and 
loan agreement between the National 


Council of the Episcopal Church and. 


the Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, this fund makes 
loans for a one-year period to finance 
local pledges. Loans are usually not 
less than $10,000 and not more than 
$25,000. Interest is charged at the 
prime rate plus 0.5 per cent (approxi- 
mately 5 per cent at current rates). 
Pledges must be depesited with the 
bank each month. 

If one-third of the principal (plus 
interest) is paid in the first year, the 
parish has the privilege of renewing 
for a second year and, under the same 
stipulation, for a third year. 


All loans must be underwritten by 
the parish’s diocese and by the Na- 
tional Council, which stand responsible 
if the parish should not meet its com- 
mitments. In effect since 1954, this 
agreement between the bank and the 
Church has resulted in thirty-two loans 
totaling $599,322. 

Currently the bank has offered to 
make some $520,000 of loan funds 
available, with priority given to areas 
of rapid growth, to congregations 
ministering to colleges, schools, or 
military bases, and to congregations in 
dioceses or missionary districts to 
which the National Council has made 
appropriations the same year. 

3) The Episcopal Church Foun- 
dation—The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill founded this organization in 
1949 when he was Presiding Bishop of 
the Church. It was Bishop Sherrill’s 
thought that a great many Episcopali- 
ans of above-average income would 
like to give more to the Church than 
their individual parishes needed. 

By actively contacting such persons, 
the fund’s thirty-one-member board, 
made up of leaders in the American 
business community, has brought some 
four millions into the Church, of which 
$1,979,928 has gone out in loans for 
church construction. The remainder 
has been used for other than building 
purposes. As the loans are repaid, a 
revolving fund now nearing $200,000 
has been established. From it the 
foundation makes loans from $10,000 
to $25,000 for a 1 per cent service 
charge and no interest, provided the 
loan is repaid within a ten-year limit. 
Since its conception, the fund has made 
one-hundred loans in approximately 
two-thirds of the dioceses and mission- 
ary districts of the Church. 

Loans are made only through a 
diocese or missionary district, never 
directly to parishes or missions. Like 
the two funds previously mentioned, 
the Episcopal Church Foundation ex- 
ists to give a final financial boost to an 
established parish building program. 
With its less restrieting financial re- 
quirements, the Foundation is able also 
to give aid to newly developed areas 
with scant resources. 

4.) The National Couneil Gen- 
eral Loan Fund—Designed to aid 
building projects in new or rapidly ex- 
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A glowing anthology 
of the sign of signs 


The cross was a widely used 


symbol long before Golgotha. 
Here are more than 100 varia- 
tions, drawn by a famous illus- 
trator. A rich treasury for artists, 
architects, church school 
teachers, and everyone interested 
in Christian art and symbolism. 
7” x 10”, two colors, hand-let- 
tered text. 


The Cross 


as Symbol 


ano Ornament 


By JOHANNES TROYER 
$4.50, now at your bookstore 
WESTMINSTER 


What Every Minister, 
Bible Student, Teacher 
Wants for Christmas 
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INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Double Text All 
Exegesis on the 
Exposition Working Page 


Introductions to each book 

General Articles on the Bible as a 
whole and on each testament. 
Outline maps 

Full-color topographical end 
maps 

Photographic illustrations 
Complete indexes 
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The Interpreter’s Bible is the only com- 
mentary that has all these features. 
Order today for yourself, for a friend. 


12-vol. set, $89.50 
Each volume, $8.75 
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PLANNING TO RAISE A ROOF? continued 


panding areas when normal credit fa- 
cilities are unavailable, this fund has 
been the source of over four million 
dollars in loans since its origin shortly 
after World War II. No 
charged. No security is required, Loans 
are made for a ten-year period, to be 
repaid on an annual basis beginning 
one year and three months after the 


interest is 


loan has been made. All applications 
must bear the signature of a diocesan 
or missionary bishop. No loans are 
made directly to parishes or missions. 

This fund is primarily for pioneering 
work within the Church and 
available for financing existing loans. 
Its history goes back to the old Re- 
construction and Advance Fund, which 
was created to help rebuild three war- 
torn missionary districts in China. Be- 


is not 


fore much of it could be used, main- 
land China fell to the Communists. 

In 1950, the Reconstruction and Ad- 
vance Fund balance, consisting of 
$1,500,000, was reconstituted into the 
Emergency Loan Fund which, within 


month’s time, loaned the entire 


/ sum on a revolving basis to twenty- 


seven dioceses and missionary districts, 
mostly in the rapidly expanding west- 
ern part of the country. As the money 
was repaid, it was loaned again and 
again. 

The present fund was established in 
1960 by consolidating the Emergency 
Loan Fund with other monies available 
to the National Council. Chief among 
these is the “Capital Needs” item 
which now appears in the General 
Church Program approved by General 
Convention. In 1961 this item will pro- 
vide $750,000, half of which will go to 
the Overseas Department and half to 
the Home Department. 

Although most of the Overseas De- 
partment’s $375,000 for building proj- 
ects overseas will be allocated in out- 
right grants, 75 per cent of the Home 
Department’s $375,000 for 
church construction will be loaned. As 
these loans are returned, the additional 
monies will be added to the National 
thus al- 
lowing it to become increasingly ef- 


domestic 


Council General Loan Fund, 


fective in the growth of the Church. 
As of March, 1961, this fund stood at 


$4,132,000, of which 98 per cent was 
out on loans ranging from $1,200 to 
$100,000. 

>) The United Thank Offering 
Loan Fund—In the year 1883, the 
Women of the Church created the 
United Thank Offering as their spec 
collection for the work of the Chur 
At their 1958 Triennial Meeting i 
Miami Beach, Florida, they set aside 
$20,000 from their three-year UTC 
budget of $3,869,985 to serve as a 
revolving loan fund designed to aid 
construction in domestic and over 
missionary districts. e 

No interest or other charges ar 
made on these building loans. Repay) 
ment must not exceed ten years, p 
ments being made each year on ™ 
anniversary date of the receipt of the 
All requests must be 
through the Home or Overseas Depa 
ments by the missionary districts, 1 
by the missions directly. All loans fr 
this fund are made by the Natic 
Council’s allocations committee. 
date the original sum established th 
years ago has all been put on loan, | 
at their 1961 Triennial Meeting 
Detroit this September, the Wom 
of the Church are expected to set asid 
additional funds for this purpose. 

6) Small Special Trusts— 
number of small trust funds establishe 


money. 


by individuals are administered by th’ 
National Council and are availabl_ 
under certain conditions for the cor 
struction of church buildings. Three © 
them are: the Mrs. Anna Mary Mit! 
turn Trust Fund, under a will of 189:7 
leaves “income to be used to assist 1 
building church edifices in the wester! 
portion of our country.” The currei) 
assigned value is $16,887. The Mr 
Sarah Lathrop Hunter Trust Fund 
to help in the “‘purchase of land ar| 
the erection of buildings in the dome 
tic and foreign mission fields.” Currey 
assigned value of this fund is $37 
962. Principal and income of t 
Miss Luna Terrel Trust Fund are de 
ignated for “domestic 
sums not exceeding $500 to aid feel} 
parishes to build churches and to he 
The curre} 


missions 


worthy, needy ministers.” 
assigned value is $6,549. 
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St. Andrew’s Church, Breckenridge, Texas 


As the Church grows many similar 
needs must be met. The resources of 
the Commission are greatly exceeded 
by the appeals it receives for help in 
financing new buildings and expand- 
ing existing facilities. 

The American Church Building 
Fund Commission needs Churchwide 
support. Gifts added to its revolving 
permanent fund will further the 
Church’s building program through- 
out the years. 


A Need Fulfilled... 


Because of rapid progress, St. An- 
drew’s outgrew the. old church which 
had been in use for twenty-five years. 
To accommodate the congregation, it 
became necessary to use a banquet 
room of the YMCA which meant that 
the portable altar and other furnish- 
ings had to be moved after each 


service. 


A beautiful corner lot in the resi- 
dential area was purchased and with 
the help of a loan from the American 
Church Building Fund Commission to 
augment the funds raised by the mem- 


bers, the new church was erected. 


The loan was repaid four years 
ahead of schedule, and the Commis- 
sion was asked for another loan to 
enlarge the church and construct a 
new parish house and Church school 
building. The application was ap- 


proved and the project accomplished. 


Please address all communications to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 REMSEN STREET 


BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 


The Commission was created by the General Convention 
and has served the Episcopal Church exclusively since 1880. 


Why We Are 


by Mary and Lawrence Rakestraw 


The essay contest for married couples on the topic, “Why We 
Are Episcopalians,” announced in the May issue of THE 
EPIscoPALIAN, brought forth a response of impressive 
quality and quantity. We extend our thanks to all who 
entered, and our warmest commendation for the caliber of the 
essays submitted to our judges. Every judge commented on 
what a difficult job the evaluation was. Entries were 
submitted to the judges anonymously, with a card for 
numerical rating attached. These ratings, when tabulated, 


automatically gave us the winning couple. 


Lawrence Rakestraw was born in Carson, Washington, January 9, 
1912; his wife, the former Mary Watson, in Portland, Oregon, July 
30, 1914. They met at Clark College, Vancouver, Washington, and 
were married in Madison, Wisconsin, on June 27, 1938. Odd jobs, fel- 
lowships, and finally work in the Forest Service kept them busy until 
Dr. Rakestraw’s first teaching job in Montana in 1949, For several 
years they combined winters of teaching with summers in the Forest 
Service. In 1957 they moved to Houghton, Michigan, where Dr. Rake- 
straw teaches history and political science at the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology. They have two children, James, sixteen, 
and Nora, fourteen. 

The Rakestraws were confirmed together on April 24, 1952, in St. 
Mark's Church, Havre, Montana. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rakestraw flew some five hundred miles from their 
far-upper Michigan home to Detroit, to spend a week at General Con- 
vention as the guests of THE EPISCOPALIAN. 
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at F HERE is something you shoulc 
know about me,” he said to m 
twenty-three years ago when we wert 
thinking of marriage. “I don’t go t 
church.” 

“That’s fine,” I answered, “I don’ 
either.” 

It was a great relief to both of us 
He had been brought up in a thou 
shalt-not church, and I had _ bee) 
brought up in such a liberal traditio) 
that I was too intelligent to believe any 
thing. We were quite pleased with ow 
selves as we were, and that did us fo 
ten years. When the children began t. 
grow, we plotted various Sunda’ 
amusements so they wouldn’t ask en 
barrassing questions about chure. 
school. 1 

Then came the upset. We had bee 
spending the summer in one of th 
national forests in the State of Wasl| 
ington, and the children, five anf 
three, had been very much alone fc 
weeks. A distant neighbor invited ei 
to Sunday school, and thinking thi 
this would be fun for them, and e 
pecting a community type service, ¥ 
consented. The church turned out |) 
be one of the shouting sects, and ov ~ 
children loved it. This rocked us. W 
began to wonder what our darlin) ~ 
would fall for if we left a void whir 
could be filled up with such a cor 
pletely uncritical emotional appeal. W 
made them a solemn promise to pr) 
vide church school as soon as we 1 
turned home in the fall. B 

We chose the Episcopal Church f]7 
reasons which now seem trivial or ev)” 
funny. Since we felt that familiar 
with the Elizabethan English of t 
Bible was a part of an English-speaki 


THe Episcopalt 


hild’s literary heritage; since we knew 
at in an Episcopal Church they would 
et the Elizabethan language of the 
‘rayer Book as well (though neither of 
's had even so much as laid hand on a 
py) s 


_ommunity engaged ji in internecine war- 


since we lived in a college 
are, and no other members that we 
‘new of went to the Episcopal Church; 
Ind since we were very sure there 


j 
i 


yould be no shouting in the aisles, we 
sade our choice. 

Telling each other that we had 
arown our lions to the Christians, we 
id take them to Sunday school, walk- 
te through ten- to twenty-degree- 
elow-zero weather, and feeling very 
irtuous. Then came the day when the 
rents had to accompany the children 
» a church service, so that they could 
2ceive perfect attendance awards. We 
terally stumbled into the church, over 
ne kneelers and across people’s feet 
we were far too upset to notice that 

here was a side aisle), and the silence 
nd beauty of the place struck home. 

ls we put it later, we were hit on the 
pad by the Book of Common Prayer, 
nd never recovered, thanks be to God. 
| We struggled in the net for about 
i re years. We were drawn by the peace 

i ha quiet of the church, by the simple 
tae... of the rector, who told us 
"Is position on the faculty battle. We 
| ere charmed by the lack of “enthusi- 
“sm” in the orderly worship of the 
| rayer Book, and not least of all by 
‘ie fact that we did not have to leave 
ar brains at the threshold. But I, at 
ast was still too bright to believe 

aything. I fought the same ground 
ver and over. Why was I so drawn by 
| eed that no intelligent person had 


\ 
f 
| 
\ 
k 
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believed for years? Then one day when 
I was reading to the children, I heard 
the Red Queen say to Alice, “Can’t you 
believe that? When I was your age, I 
could believe six impossible things be- 
fore breakfast.” 

“All right,” I said, “I'll try.” 

Later I realized that St. Paul had 
said all this for me—about the sense 
being and the other way 
about. At a review confirmation class 
I heard it put this way: “If you want 
to believe it, set it aside for a while, 
and later, when you examine it again, 
you will find that your faith has silted 
in.” This was my experience. 

My husband did not have the same 
difficulty. He simply did not want to be 
drawn into something he could not ac- 
cept wholeheartedly. 

“You are going to belong to that 
church,” he said. 

“Never!” I replied, but presently we 


nonsense, 


were in confirmation class together. 
Before our confirmation, we had al- 
ways been searching, and always in 
for fulfillment and 
happiness—in marriage, in children, 
degrees—things worth 


the wrong places, 


in academic 


while in themselves, but incomplete. 
Now our lives have come into focus; 
we have a frame, a goal, and an end. 
When our first object is to be Christian, 
“things” do not matter so much. We 
can be cast down but not despair, as 
St. Paul has told us. We have no par- 
ticular list of duties; we are committed 
in all ways. It is the old game of all 
or nothing at all, and when we miss, we 
have to try again. And we are contin- 
ually refreshed with the joy that we 
were led from the Land of Nod into the 


Church. 4 


day, will help make “the greatest story 
ever told” more meaningful to your 
loved ones. 


If not already receiving The Upper 
Room, order the November-December 
number today. Ten or more copies to | 
one address, %7¢ per copy, postpaid. . 
Consignment orders may be arranged. | 
Individual yearly subscriptions by mail, | 
$1; three years for $2. Order from i 


Dept. D 


Chellgper Room 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn.) 
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The Episcopal Church 


FACTS AND FIGURES, 1958, 1959, 1960 


for the 50 states and the District of Columbia 


VITAL STATISTICS: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CLERGY 

CLERGY IN PARISH WORK 

TOTAL PARISHES AND ORGANIZED MISSIONS 
TOTAL UNORGANIZED MISSIONS 

LAY READERS 

NUMBER OF BAPTIZED MEMBERS 

NUMBER OF COMMUNICANTS 

TOTAL BAPTISMS 

ADULT BAPTISMS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

RECEIVED 

CHURCH SCHOOL: SUNDAY AND RELEASED-TIME 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 

PUPILS 

PARISH DAY SCHOOLS 


PARISH RECEIPTS: 

FOR PARISH SUPPORT 

FOR SPECIAL PARISH PURPOSES 
FOR WORK OUTSIDE PARISH 
TOTAL FOR ALL PURPOSES 


PARISH EXPENDITURES: 

FOR PARISH PROGRAMS 

FOR DIOCESAN AND DISTRICT PROGRAMS 
FOR GENERAL CHURCH PROGRAM 


CHURCH PROPERTY—Estimated Value: 
PARISH AND MISSION 
DIOCESAN 


ENDOW MENTS—Present Market Value: 
FOR DIOCESAN PURPOSES 

FOR PARISH PURPOSES 

TOTAL FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SOURCE: NATIONAL COUNCIL 
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1960 


8,938 
6,520 
7,145 
519 
15,169 
3,269,325 
2,095,573 
105,384 
16,584 
115,233 
6,712 
6,779 
104,774 
858,490 
344 


—$ 131,456,824 
17,669,948 
9,279,829 
182,187,599 


$ 112,818,847 
20,650,250 
7,827,516 


$1,180,025,525 
66,546,367 


$ 63,861,666 
144,389,851 
263,871,452 
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The Chureh Overseas . 


VITAL STATISTICS, 1960 


Central 


| Southern 33 50. 459 287 
| Southwestern 23 68 309 238 
|NTRAL AMERICA 404 240 
| 2,115 304 
67 77 
i 126 94 

AITI 32 172 1,171 883 

BERIA 33 144 748 214 
‘EXICO 
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a special report 


by Henry L. McCorkk 


The Church and Our Money 


The Episcopal Church is ready for a major 


breakthrough in its life. We Episcopal families 


can begin this breakthrough by our actions this fall. 


4 Ba PAST couple of weeks in Detroit, Michigan, the 
elected representatives of the Episcopal Church, meet- 
ing in General Convention, approved programs of action 
which will cost more than $30 million in the next three 
years. The money will come from you and me as com- 
municant members of the Church. 

Each year, usually in the spring and winter, the more 
than one hundred dioceses and missionary districts of the 
Episcopal Church hold their conventions and convocations 
and approve annual programs now totaling more than $20 
millions. The money comes from you and me. 

This fall, the more than 7,000 parishes and missions of 
the Episcopal Church will complete action upon local pro- 
grams for 1962 totaling more than $120 millions. And the 
money will come from the same source—you and me, 

The sum total of these actions means three things: (1) 
the Church, whether on national, regional, or local levels, 
does a tremendous amount of praying, thinking, planning, 
and just plain worrying about money; (2) the Church’s 
programs, whether on national, regional, or local levels 
cost a good deal of money; and (3) you and I are rather 
important in this area of the Lord’s work. 

How well are we, the more than two million tommuni- 
cant members of the Episcopal Church, doing in the money 
department for the Church? On the surface, the picture 
looks good. We, our relatives, parents, and ancestors have 
helped make the Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America a billion-dollar-plus enterprise with huge endow- 
ments and a substantial annual income. 

To be specific, the total estimated value of our churches, 
rectories, parish houses, other buildings, land and furnish- 
ings was $1.345 billion in 1960. The present market 
value of all reported parish and diocesan endowments is 
$264 millions, and the total receipts recorded in 1960 by 
parishes and missions throughout the whole Church were 
$184 millions (see page 26 for more specific figures). These 
impressive totals seem quite in order for a religious group 
most Americans regard as the richest per capita in the 
world. 

But is this picture really so? The figures are real, but 
the impression these figures give is misleading, to say the 
least. Anyone who has ever worked on a parish or mission 
program, served on an Every Member Canvass, attended a 
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diocesan convention or district convocation, or Gener 
Convention, knows the Church is always having mon 
troubles. 

A brief recital of our financial woes makes grim liste 
ing. We pay our highly trained ordained leadership, on t 
average, less than truck drivers and bricklayers make. 
financial terms we are barely even conscious of our Chure 
related colleges and our seminaries. We have the smallr 
overseas mission force—some 250 persons—of any maj 
Christian church in the world, and we have turned ma 
of our missionary bishops into errand boys begging / 
funds to do incredible jobs with paltry pennies. 

When we get into mission, parish, district, diocesan, a’ 
national program planning, the first action we take is) 
decide where we can cut our askings. Despite the fact ti 
we probably are the richest church in the world, we : 
preconditioned to the failure of our best-laid progra® 
year after year after year on all levels of the Church’s . 
erations. It is almost as if we Episcopalians were mort: | 
afraid of having our reach exceed our grasp in the sett» 
of plans to further the Lord’s work. 

What can be done about this seemingly paradoxi! 
perennially hopeless situation? Some observations are ¢> 


1. If we of the Church really believed in the idea of sth 
ardship, the Church would never again have to be ¢ 
cerned with lack of money. If we really believed ed 
that we have belongs to God, and that we should retur 
reasonable share to Him through the Church, the res®— 
would be miraculous. We of the Church would be spenc®~ 
most of our time planning how to use all of the money, 
how to obtain it. 

For example, the U.S. Department of Commerce repo 
recently that the average wage in American industry | 
$94.24 per week, or almost $5,000 a year. If this “averé 
industrial worker tithed his income, he would be givinj) 
most $500 a year to the Church. Even on half a bib 


tithe, or proportionate giving based on 5 per cent of 


the Church, or around $5 a week, How many Episcopal)» 
regardless of employment or income, give between | . 
and $500 a year to the Church? The est estimate i 


than one out of ten. 


| If we are not yet ready to accept stewardship as God’s 
vay for us in the management of the talents He gave us, 
ee we must look for less simple and practical guides. 

|. The mission of the Church is vital everywhere—on The Church 

veal, regional, national, and world levels. No human being 

an say that a dollar spent in the home parish is more im- d O M 

‘ortant than a dollar spent overseas, or in the diocese. The an ur oncy 
nportant consideration is balance. Are we sharing in 


nough of the Lord’s work outside our own community in Millions aj 
omparison to that which we undertake inside our own of 

| ech? 

arish ? Dollars 


We must get away from giving to a budget. Most of us 
automatically equate program and budget in any consid- 
‘ation of the Church’s work. The budget is the program, 


e figure. At Every Member Canvass time, we find out that 
'e parish budget for 1962 is $15,000, for example. Of this, P arish Giving to 
(4,000 is supposed to come from pledges. Since there are at. 


yout a hundred families in the parish, that makes my share the Church's 


pout $150. And that comes to about $3 a week. So I'll 


ake my pledge for $3 a week. In most cases, none of us 
us a clear idea of the program which this money will 
_pport in our own community, much less in the diocese, 
itionally, or overseas. If we did, we might discover that 
a week is a mighty miserable share in advancing the 
“use of Christ in 1962. 

The key to the immediate financial problems of the 
nurch is not the share fixed by formula to be imposed on 
e diocese and parish, nor the traditional share fixed by 
idget upon the parish giver (see No. 4). The key is the 
‘sic unit which makes up the Episcopal Church—the 
nily, whether it be Martha and Fred and their three chil- 
en, or Mother and Dad, or Aunt Sara who lives in the 
ight little apartment on Maple Street. Each of these three 
tits is a family. Each attends church. Each is asked to 
rs a portion of God’s gifts regularly to the work of the 
surch in the world. 


_] acu of the some one million families like these in the 
_hiscopal Church can be reached with the message and 
es of stewardship, the Church’s perennial financial 
oblem would cease to be. 
a each of these million or so families can be reached 
h the vision of what the Church could do and, in some 
ses, is doing in the world, or, in other words, see the 
Be 3 program in blueprint and action, short-range fi- 
_tncial problems would cease to be. 
_ And if a beginning could be made with each of these 
bie hot yet aware of stewardship and program, many 
ne Church’s current concerns would be met with dra- 
mtie Beenese and startling results. 


, 1920 =D5 1930 "35 1940 °45 1950 °55 1960 
l 

te Us go back to the average U.S. industrial worker mak- RU iculee do nok taelitdosfundi for Busldines, 

') approximately $5,000 a year. Since he probably receives SOURCES: Journals of General Convention; Dept. of Finance, National Council 
ist of his income from wages, it would be safe to assume 

tt the total income for his own family is at least $5,000. 


4: tording to the U.S. Department of Commerce, median 
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THE CHURCH AND OUR MONEY 


continued 


family income in the United States today is $5,600; average 
family income, $6,900. 

Suppose, for example, that this family with an income of 
$5,000 a year decided to give half a biblical tithe, or 5 per 
cent, to the work of the Church each year—a not unreason- 
able decision. The exact figure would be $250, or, ex- 
pressed in terms of a pledge to the family’s home parish, 
$5 a week for fifty weeks, with two or three weeks away 
from the home parish on vacation. 

According to the Church’s General Division of Research 
and Field Study, there are at least one million Episcopal 
families in the United States today, including the three 
basic kinds of units headed by Martha and Fred, Mother 
and Dad, and Aunt Sara. There are no specific figures on 
the average or median incomes of Episcopal family units, 
but it is safe to assume that both average and median in- 
comes are at least $5,000 a year. 

Suppose, for example, that each of these million families 
now in the Episcopal Church would be willing to give at 
least a $5 bill a week to their home parish. Obviously, 
Aunt Sara, who may be getting along on Social Security 
and a small pension, might not be able to give $5 a week. 
Just as obviously, ten of thousands of Episcopal families 
are now giving considerably more than $5 a week, and will 
continue to do so. The key family is the one which has 
never yet considered that this $5-a-week gift might be the 
place to start giving financially to the Church. 

At the Detroit General Convention, there has been con- 
siderable discussion of what is known as “50-50 Giving.” 
There will be considerable discussion of 50-50 Giving in 
dioceses and parishes this fall and in the months and years 
to come. The basic idea behind 50-50 Giving is balance 
(see No. 3, above). Are we sharing in enough of the Lord’s 
work outside our own communities in comparison to that 
which we do within the home parish? 

In 50-50 Giving, the home parish would use one-half of 
the gifts it receives for its own local program, and one-half 
for the Church’s work in diocese, nation, and world. 

The diocese, in turn, would use one-half of its income for 
its own regional program, and one-half for the Church’s 
work in nation and world through the General Church Pro- 
gram voted by the General Convention. 

Thus, eventually, each dollar given to the program of 
the Episcopal Church would be shared as follows: 50 cents 
to home parish; 25 cents to diocese; 25 cents to General 
Church Program voted by General Convention. 

A few parishes and dioceses are already engaged in 50-50 
Giving. Others are working toward full participation. Let 
us look at what could happen if $5 a week giving by fami- 
lies were combined with 50-50 Giving. 

What would happen if each of the million families in the 
Episcopal Church decided it would use the $5 a week figure 
as a starting minimum for 1962? And if each parish would 
move towards 50-50 Giving by using $3 of each weekly $5 
for the parish program, and the remaining $2 for the work 
of the Church inside the parish? 
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The $2 for work outside the parish would be shared 5 
50 by diocese and General Church Program, $1 going | 
the diocese and $1 to the Church’s work in nation ar 
world. And then in turn, 50-50 Giving would be applied 
the General Church Program, with half going for domest 
concerns, and half for our work overseas. 

Based on regular gifts from living sources alone throw 
parish pledges, the expectation for 1962 would be: 


1) for parish current and 
special programs 
2) for diocesan programs 


3) for General Church Program 


$150,000,000 
$ 50,000,000 


US.A. $ 25,000,000 
Overseas $ 25,000,000 
Total $250,000,000 


How does this total compare with funds the Episcoy 
Church is now receiving? According to official 1960 f 
ures, Episcopal parishes and missions within the Unit! 
States received from all sources for all purposes the si: 
of $182,187,599 last year. Of this amount, less than $1) 
million came from regular family giving. And of this tot. 
only some $141 million was given for parish, diocesi. 
and General Church programs; the balance was primar) 
for parish buildings and other capital additions. 

Of more than $141 million spent by U. S. parishes 1: 
year, the largest portion, some $113 million, went for par? 
current operating expenses and special programs. 0); 
$20 million was given to diocesan programs, and almost } 
million went to the General Church Program for 1960. 

With $5 a week giving by families and a modified 50} 
Giving plan, the greatest increases in 1962 program fui: 
would'come at diocesan and national levels. But at the sa* 
time funds available for parish programs would incre® 
by 25 per cent, from $120,000,000 to $150,000,000. Mt 
parishes would be pleased to consider this kind of incre:* 

Funds for diocesan and General Church work wo! 
increase dramatically; in the dioceses, from $20 to {) 
millions, and for the General Program, from $8 to ‘1 
millions. This kind of increase has been anticipated throw! 
the 50-50 Giving idea. Certainly the record of Episco# — 
family giving to parish, diocesan and national progré® | 
over the past forty years, summarized graphically on p® — 
29, indicates that this is long overdue. 

The Episcopal family is the key to a breakthrough h® | 
erto undreamed of in our Church. And this breakthro 
can begin this fall. If we Episcopalians believe that we ¢ 
enough about our God to share His gifts to us with 19 
on the practical basis of at least $5 per week per fam 
the programs we have talked and dreamed and pra 
about for four decades can become possible. 

We will have to pledge and plan as never before. B 
this too much of a challenge to us? Are we afraid to #7 
this much for the Kingdom of God, for the Risen Cl ~ 
who gives Himself for us? 

If not, God help us, one and all. 
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District Survey 


Yes, we’ré on our way rejoicing, after com- 
pleting the first step in our District Survey, a non- 
fund-raising, exclusively fact-finding endeavor. 
But the rejoicing came after serious question- 
asking, a time in which we were learning to look 
at ourselves as a community of God, the San Joa- 
quin Episcopal Community of God, in which we 
were learning that the briefing had just begun 
the work of examining our District selves micro- 
scopically and macroscopically. 

One man evoked much of both our levity and 
our earnestness, our “briefer,” the Rev. John D. 
McCarty of the General Division of Field Study 
and Research. But he in turn came at the earnest 
request of the Survey Director, our Bishop. The 
briefing will be built up into the dimensions of 
a direction-giving guidepost for us under the 
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ABOVE: Associate Directors, County Commissioners, Parish Chair- 
men, Following Luncheon at Cedar Lanes, Fresno, June 3rd. 


able associate directorship of the Rev. Max L. Drake, Rector of the 
Mission of the Good Shepherd, Reedley. 

And what of the rest of us, the Episcopalians in San Joaquin? First, 
we are grateful to those who, by their leadership, made the briefing 
session possible. Second we are grateful to those, priests and laymen, 
who took the first step in the briefing. Third, we show this gratitude 
by doing whatever is needed to move this Survey toward its accurate, 
directive completion. 


ABOVE: The Survey Leaders from the District in training session 
in the Fireside Room of St. James’ Cathedral. 


LEFT: The Rev. John D. McCarty, Associate Director, the Gen- 
eral Division Of Field Study And Research, the National Coun- 


cil, conducting the training for the Survey Leaders. 
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The Bishop’s Page 


Sumner Walters 


The Household of God 


GENERAL CONVENTION is the family re- 
union of our branch of the Universal 
Church in this country. St. Paul said, 
We are of the household of God (Epu. 
2, for Oct. 28, Prayer Book p. 255). 

Representing a major division of 
“the fellowship of the friendship of 
Christ” General Convention meets for 
the purpose of reporting our whole 
work as a national Church, for making 
binding decisions as to policies and 
finance by the democratically delegated 
authority of the House of Bishops and 
the House of Deputies, for electing 
missionary bishops and for amending 
our canons (laws) to meet present re- 
quirements. 

St. Paul also calls us “fellow citizens 
with the saints . . . built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets.” 
In San two greatest 
builders and apostles were the Rev. 
D. O. Kelly who in the 19th century 
founded a dozen of our churches and, 
from 1911 to 1944, Bishop Louis C. 
Sanford. Under the providence of God, 


Joaquin our 


most of our presently strongest congre- 
gations were started by one or the other 
of these faithful servants of God. 

We expect and pray that the people 


of San Joaquin will always be resolved 
to carry forward, more and more 
firmly, God’s work, which has been es- 
tablished or which needs to be initiated, 
with these things in mind: 


1. To bring Christ into the lives of 
more tens of thousands of the non- 
Church majority of California. 

2. To inspire our membership to be 
better Christians in practice. 

3. To make the Church more actively 
the servant of all people, regard- 
less of race or place. 

4. To do the best possible service for 
our children and youth, that they 
may be converted Christians, 


faithful to our Lord. 


Jesus said, In my Father’s house are 
many abiding places (St. John 14.) 
So there are many households of God, 
some in Communion with the Episco- 
pal Church, some not, which are surely 
acceptable and valid in the sight of 
God. Let us give “true and laudable 
service” to our own household, thank- 
ing God for the love and fellowship 
of all Christian people, Catholic and 
Protestant, throughout — the 
world. 


whole 


PRAYER for ALL MISSIONARIES 


We pray THEE, Lord, for all who minister in thy Name in thy 
Church throughout all the world. In time of weakness strengthen 
them, in trial uphold them, and in perplexity direct them. In- 
crease in them the spirit of power and love, and of a sound 
mind, that they may diligently. preach thy Word, and set forth 
thy glory, to the building up of thy Church and the salvation of 
souls; that so the nations may become thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth thy possession; through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. AMEN. 
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District Calendar 


OCTOBER ; 
3 First United Thank Offering, 
1889 


8 A.M. Bishop at St. Timothy's 
P.M. Bishop at Lone Pine 

14 Consecration of Phillips Brooks, 
1891 

15 A.M. Bishop at Arvin 
P.M. Bishop at Ridgecrest 

16 First American Prayer Book, 
1789. Founding of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, 1871 

22 A.M. Bishop at Avenal 
P.M. Bishop at Lemoore 

28 Stanley found Livingstone at 
Ujiji, Africa 187] 

29 A.M. Bishop at Oakdale 
P.M. Bishop at Twain Harte 


Bishop’s Diary 
JULY 
1-23 Millwood, Va. 
2 Christ Church: preached 
17-18 Trenton, N.J. & 
Yardley, Pa. 
27 Stockton 
28 Camp San Joaquin 


>. Memorial - 

The name of Miss Byna Williams 
has been placed in the Book of Re- 
membrance and a gift has been made 
in loving memory of her by her sister, 
Miss Maude E. Williams. 

May light perpetual shine upon her. 


MEMORIAL GIFTS of any amount 
may be sent to the Bishop for the 
permanent Endowment Fund. Names 
of donors and of those remembered 
are entered in the large BOOK OF 
REMEMBRANCE. 


Terminous, Summer Service Proj- 
ect: The Bishop with young people 
from Hawaii, S, Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
and California. 
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TREASURER’S CONFERENCE 


For several years there has been a 
growing awareness in the District of- 
fice that the treasurers of the individual 
parishes and missions needed help in 

their work of keeping the church ac- 

counts—that dedication is not a sub- 
stitute for knowledge. Last year an 
attempt was made to help them at spe- 
cial deanery meetings in which their 
problems were discussed and proper 
procedures were explained. The meet- 
ings were very helpful to those who 
attended. However, they were not well 
attended, and a single afternoon proved 
to be too short a time to cover all the 
necessary ground properly. 

This year, advantage was taken of 
our facilities at Camp San Joaquin to 
arrange a conference lasting from Fri- 
day night to Sunday noon, with the 
District paying all expenses except 
transportation. In all, those present 
spent some twelve to fourteen hours 
absorbing the information presented, 
and discussing common and individual 
problems. Time was found, also, for 


July 16-18, 1961 


relaxation, fellowship and enjoyment 
of the excellent food. 

Several hours were spent in learning 
about the insurance coverage provided 
by the blanket policies carried by the 
District. Mr. Robert Newell, of the 
District insurance committee, told us 
in general terms of the various cover- 
ages, and the procedures to be used in 
making claims. A question and answer 
period brought out how special cover- 
ages could be obtained, and cleared 
up many points affecting individual 
churches. 

It should be noted here that an in- 
ventory of the contents of each parish 
and mission should be made and filed 
with Mr. Newell. In case of fire, or 
other disaster, the presence of an up- 
to-date inventory in his hands could 
secure payment for many destroyed 
items which would otherwise be over- 
looked. All items should be priced at 
current replacement value. 

Most of the study session was spent 
in covering the keeping of church ac- 


counts, the proper use of the Parish 
Cash Book, and the duties and limits 
of responsibility of the treasurer. A 
session of this kind in invaluable to 
a new treasurer; it is also very helpful 
to those who have been doing the work 
for some time. It emphasizes the dif- 
ferences between church bookkeeping 
and usual business office bookkeeping. 
Since the quotas for Church Program 
and District Administration are based 
on the Annual Report each treasurer 
must file each January, it is of the ut- 
most importance to both the individual 
church and the District that accounts 
be kept accurately and accounting 
methods be uniform for all parishes 
and missions. 

It was agreed by all of those attend- 
ing that the meeting had been very 
valuable, and it was asked that the 
Bishop arrange for one next year. 

Those who were present wish to take 
this opportunity to urge the other two- 
thirds of the treasurers of the District 
to attend next year. 
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Camp San Joaquin, Junior High Camp, J uly 8-15, 1961, at Sequoia National Forest 
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Episcopal Church Women of San Joaquin 


ALTAR With your cooperation we 
would like to establish a “Trading 
Post,” in these pages. You may give 
directly or use the District Altar Guild 
chairman, Mrs. John Williamson, 1120 
W. Laurel, Visalia. Here is a good be- 
ginning. .. . Mrs, Williamson has on 
hand stoles of all colors. The Church 
of the Saviour in Hanford have a white 
dossal they wish to give. St. Francis 
in Turlock have a white, red, and 
green stole, to give. Any mission in 
need of these items are welcome to con- 
tact the names or the 
D.A.G, Chairman. 

Another service that the D.A.G. is 
willing to perform is that of instruc- 
tion to new missions. You may call 
the following women and they will be 
willing to help you and serve you. 
Northern Deanery: Mrs, Virginia Al- 
berg, St. John’s Church, in Stockton. 
Central Deaconery: Mrs. Beth Simp- 
son, St. Columbus’ Church, Fresno. 
Southern Deanery: Mrs. John William- 
son, St. Paul’s Church, in Visalia. 

DEVOTIONS A very excellent de- 
votional program is being sponsored 
by the women of St. Matthew’s Church 


in San Andreas, an intercessary prayer 


mentioned, 


group of about fifteen women has been 
organized to pray for daily a constantly 
changing list of people. This is not par- 
ticularly a new idea, but many of our 


Mae: 
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E.C.W. meeting at St. Matthias, Oakdale 


churches should become aware of them 
and their effectiveness. 

EDUCATIONAL The women of 
Trinity Church, Medera, recently had 
a very enlightening evening. They in- 
vited their Negro friends from the 
neighboring churches to visit them and 
to discuss racial relations. It turned 
out that the evening was not long 
enough, and they had to make another 
date for the near future. 

If you wish to become more familiar 
with the work open to women in the 
church, you are welcome to contact any 
of the following people, they in turn 
will visit you during one of your guild 
meetings, and talk about the work they 
do. Mrs. Leonard Knutson, President 
of the Executive Board, Mrs. Ruth Har- 
ris, Missionary and College Worker in 
Stockton, and Sister Anne Harrison, 
Church Army Missionary, in Woodlake. 

WAYS AND MEANS The women 
of St. Mary’s in Manteca wish to pass 
this idea on to any who might be in- 
terested. .. . They worked with all of 
the business men in town and organized 
a Business Men’s Fair, which has since 
turned into an annual fair in the com- 
munity. Space was sold to each store, 
to show what they had to sell. St. 
Mary’s furnished the hall, decorations, 
and hostesses, and refreshments, the 
business men furnished prizes and 


door prizes. Prices were set according 
to the space the business man required 
to show his ware. Many of the women 


had small booths selling knick knacks 


and baked goods. A very nice profit 
was realized for all concerned, 

SERVICE Many of the women in 
the different churches have been send- 
ing in similar letters concerning the 
young people in the church, here is 
an example. The young people of St. 
Peter’s Church in Arvin were organ- 
ized and put to work (which they loved 
doing) beautifying the church and 
cleaning it. They did such jobs as wash- 
ing windows, and the jobs that are not 
done regularly. The older people of 
the church found it gratifying to see 
the young people take such an active 
interest in the physical care of their 
church. 
SISTER ANNE HARRISON 

Church Army Missionary 


STEWARDSHIP CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


held July 21-23, 1961 
Camp San Joaquin 
Huntington “Hunt” Hanchett presid- 
ing. 

This was a most rewarding session 
for all who attended. I suppose it is 
always painful when one is forced to 
think, and certainly at times during this 
conference our thoughts were literally 
painfully dragged from us. In the end, 
we all had a clearer view of what 
stewardship is and particularly what 
100% Christian Stewardship is and 
means to us who would be Christians. 

The basis of Christian Stewardship 
starts with the realization that all that 
we are and all that we have comes from 
God. God gave us life, love and the 
world, Good has a plan, for you and 
me.-We will be in tune with this divine 
plan if we try to be good Christians. 

Jesus did not compromise. He spoke 
of all of us. Our lives should be spent 
as Christians while we are carrying on 
our worldly lives. To live in a material 
world is Christian. We need not be- 
come monks or Priests, but we must 
carry on our daily lives as Christians. 

Being a Christian means accepting 
the responsibilities of being a Chris- 
tian. We must know the teachings of 
the church and apply it to ourselves. 
The church demands that we think in- 


continued on next page 
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| Arvin, St. Peter’s 
_ Avenal, St! Thomas’ 
Bakersfield, St. Luke’s 
_ Bakersfield, St. Paul’s 
Bishop, St. Timothy’s 
Coalinga, St. Philip’s 
_ Corcoran, Epiphany 
| DeLano, Mission of the Redeemer 
. Fresno, St. Columba’s 
Fresno, St. James’ Cathedral 
Fresno, St. Mary’s 
Hanford, Church of the Saviour 
Lemoore, Christ Church 
Lindsay, St. James’ 
Lodi, St. John’s 
Lone Pine, Trinity Memorial 
Los Banos, St. Alban’s 
‘Madera, Trinity 
Manteca, St. Mary’s 
| Mendota, All Saints’ 
Merced, St. Luke’s 
Modesto, St. Paul’s 
Oakdale, St. Matthias’ 
Porterville, St. John’s 
Reedley, Good Shepherd 
Ridgecrest, St. Michael's 
| Rosamond, Holy_Cross 
San Andreas, St. Matthew’s 
Sonora, St. James’ 
Selma, St. Luke’s 
Shafter, St. Mark’s 
Stockton, St. Anne’s 
Stockton, St. John’s 
Stockton, St. Stephen’s 
Taft, St. Andrew’s © 
Terminous, Emmanuel 
| Tracy, St. Mark’s 
- Tulare, St. John’s 
Turlock, St. Francis’ 
Visalia, St. Paul’s 
| Woodlake, St. Clement’s 


Totals 


Stewardship Report, cont. 
ielligently and then try to follow these 
teachings. 

As one expands his thinking on the 
above, it becomes increasingly appar- 
ent that money, which most of us think 
about immediately when the word 
stewardship is mentioned, is at once 
relegated to its proper place and is no 
longer a problem. Unfortunately most 
| of us think first of money and thus 
never really understand Christian 
Stewardship. 

To live our lives in a 100% Chris- 
_ tian manner obviously is not easy. At 
blush, it might seem so impossible 


San Joaquin’s 1961 Church School Offerings 


Christmas Lenten B.T.O. 
$ 13.85 
$ 5.29 $ 6.13 14 
64.20 
155.24 21.78 
113.18 149.45 8.87 
7.01 T3238. 5.49 
89.68 27.83 7.37 
31.12 3.34 
88.60 31.43 
42.50 483.15 50.00 
2aNS 9.05 
14.94. 43.20 4.35 
5.46 10.76 6.96 
23.16 55.64 Pa page 
80.97 
19.55 18.06 10.38 
25.00 49.52 12.85 
12.58 60.25 4.00 
74.89 tae 
63.30 54.63 5.45 
25.00 3.44 
23.45 14.83 
49.93 43.37 
5.50 8.77 
26.57 
36.80 1.33 
4.77 
15.00 Be 
36.65 79.05 13.04 
83.79 
20.57 25.42 10.76 
8.60 11.59 5.00 
15.00 30.25 1.65 
1.60 37.46 
86.18 16.75 
9.03 
$558.77 $2,032.42 $284.10 


that we would be discouraged from try- 
ing. It is here that the real crux lies. It 
is our attitude that is important. We 
must each ask, “What does God want 
me to do?” If your answer frightens 
you, remember that the real crux is 
trying. In the final analysis, Steward- 
ship is tied to being a Christian and to 
be a Christian, one must accept the re- 
sponsibilities. This was perhaps best 
summed by one of the conference mem- 
bers in the following quotation: 

“Be ye not overly concerned with the 
sins of the fruit. Be ye truly concerned 
with the sins of the root.” 

PETER MARSHALL 


Audio-Visual Conference 


A ten-day institute on Audio-Visual 
Communication was attended by the 
District Consultant of Christian Edu- 
cation, Miss Helen Wagstaff, and by 
the Chairman for Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, the Rev. Roger Strem. Meetings 
were held in the new buildings of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley. Some of the latest films were 
studied. Two leaders were present as 
well as the Christian Education pro- 
fessor of the Divinity School. They 
were the Executive Director of Audio- 
Visual Division of the National Coun- 
cil of the Episcopal Church, the Rev. 
John Harrell, and the Chairman of 
Leadership Training, the Rev. Henry 
Myers. Dr. Max Pearse, of C. D. S. P., 
gave several of the lectures. 

Members studying at the institute 
included twenty District and Diocesan 
officers from the western sees, Ore- 
gon, Eastern Oregon, Northern Cali- 
fornia, San Joaquin, Los Angeles, and 
Olympia. One priest attended from 
Mississippi. 

A typical day began with the Holy 
Communion at 7:30 in the seminary 
chapel. After breakfast a reading hour 
was allowed for perusal of standard 
and new texts on the subjects for the 
day. At ten A.M. the first class began. 
Notes on the proceedings were made 
by a designated student each day so 
that the rest were free to ponder the 
lectures. The morning seminars were 
two hours long. The afternoons had 
two parts. One was called creative arts, 
demonstrating hand crafts and arts 
that help to bring out the talents of 
young and old. In the other part of 
the afternoon, several projects were 
underway. The most useful of these 
was the taking and editing of pictures 
to make an 8mm ten minute film for 
the use of St. Margaret’s House at Gen- 
eral Convention this fall. 

Evenings were begun with a two 
hour preview period in which various 
types of films, flat pictures and sound 
tapes were used. Of course discussions 
continued into the later evening. 

The impact of the institute will be 
built into training meetings already 
being set up for Teachers and Super- 
intendents of the church schools of the 
District. 
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Parish New 


Sigh Re 


St. Paul's, Bakersfield—Photo . 


* 


. . Readers for the EYC service of Feast of 


Lights. Left to right: Rebecca Maddux, Don Ferguson, Maureen Bailey, 
Julia Blair. Becky Maddux was ill at the time of the service and her place 


was taken by Marty McCullen. 


St. James’, Fresno 


e Two MoRE worship services have 
been added to the schedule of services 
held weekly at the Cathedral in Fresno. 


A Holy Communion service is held 
on Thursday mornings at 6:45 for the 
benefit of communicants who work and 
are unable to attend the service held 
at 10:30 in conjunction with the prayer 
and healing service. 

The second September addition was 
the Sunday evening Vespers service 
conducted by the lay readers at St. 
James’. 

The eight licensed readers at the 
Cathedral will alternate in conducting 
the 7 P.M. evening prayer service for 
the congregation. 

It is hoped that these new services 
will add greater opportunities of wor- 
ship for members of the Cathedral 
parish. 

The Women of St. James’ Cathedral 
invite one and all to their first GIFT 


FAIR. 


This pre-holiday affair will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, November 17 
and 18, in Sanford Hall. 
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There will be numerous gift items on 
display that may be purchased for 
Christmas presents. They will vary 
from fancy and decorative handwork 
and needlework to delicious and tasty 
homemade delicacies as well as beauti- 
ful and gay Christmas decorations. 

Dinner will be served on Friday 
night and luncheon on Saturday. 

If you are in the Fresno area on 
November 17 or 18, plan to stop by 
the Cathedral at 4147 E. Dakota at the 


corner of Cedar Avenue. 


St. Matthias’, Oakdale 
e Tue EYC of St. Matthias’ Church, 
Oakdale, met regularly during the sum- 
mer months. Many times following 
Evening Prayer they were invited for 
a swim in one of the private pools in 
the area. We are glad to report that 
the need for additional hymnals has 
been filled by these young people who 
donated 25 large harmony type hym- 
nals for the pews of St. Matthias. 
Autumn activities in St. Matthias’ 
Parish began with a reception for The 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Henry and 
family in the garden of the Knox 
Newell home. The affair, sponsored by 
the whole church, was under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. Newell, who was assisted 
by co-chairman Mrs. Lawrence Gilbert. 
The first fall meeting of the ECW 
was held in the evening of Sept. 26 
at the home of chairman, Mrs. Law- 
rence Gilbert. The Rev. Richard Henry 
addressed the group as our new min- 
ister. Mrs. Pimley displayed sample 
dresses and kits which will be collected 
on World Community Day. 


St. Michael’s, Ridgecrest 


e THE Mayse Sews (a Thursday 
morning knitting, sewing, etc. group) 
put aside their handwork at their reg- 
ular weekly meeting for an inspiring 
lecture and demonstration by Mrs. 
Pam Jacobsen on the art of drying 
flowers. The results were flowers with 
a garden fresh look which will last for 
years. The Sews hope to use their new 
found knowledge for bazaar items. 
The annual parish picnic was held 
in July at the Valley Wells Recreation 


& 


St. James’, Lindsay—Vacation Bible School, 3rd and 4th Grades with their 
marionettes. Left to right: Greg Todd, John Palmer, David Anderson, Mike ~ 
Loudon, Rory Moore, Ann King, Judy Shindoo, Steve King, Rich Burr, — 


Area in Trona. 
(yr 
bs Ne 
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Following the Bishop and other 
visiting clergy, acolytes and choir 
members of St. Mark’s church, 
Shafter, process around the church 
reciting the litany, at dedi- 

cation services for the new St. Mark’s 


building held recently in Shafter. 


At the “Orchid Tea’... 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 
St. Matthias’, 

Oakdale. 


of St. Paul’s, Bakersfield. 

Left to right: Mrs. Dean Van Zant, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
David Evans, second vice-president; 
Mrs. H . F. Carson, treasurer; 

Mrs. Clark Surbeck, president; Mrs. 
Ray Blair, first vice-president; 

the Rev. Victor R. Hatfield, rector. 


| 
i" of 1961 officers, Women 
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DIRECTORY OF SAN JOAQUIN 


The Rt. Rev. Sumner Walters, M.A., S.T.M., S.T.D., Bishop 


President, Province of the Pacific 


District Office 


1617 N. Hunter St., Stockton 4, California, Telephone HOward 4-4483 


Edward B. Leduc, Treasurer 


Lindsay P. Marshall, Chancellor 


The Rev. V. M. Rivera, Secretary ana Registrar 


Miss Helen Wagstaff, Christian Education Consultant, Telephone HOward 6-8401 
Mrs. E. A. Kletzker, Bishop’s Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


The Rev. Laurence S. Mann, Northern 
The Rev. Ralph W. Jeffs, Southern 


Rural Deans 


Episcopal Churchwomen 


The Rev. John J. Hancock, Central 
The Rev. R. M. Harvey, Eastern 


Mrs. Leonard Knutson, President, Mrs. Sumner Walters, Honorary President 
Mrs. Leonard Knutson, Secretary-Treasurer, Province of the Pacific 


ARVIN, St. Peter’s, Hill and Grapevine, Tel. 
SPring 4-2795, Box 625, the Rev. W. B. 
Chinn. 


ATWATER, St. George’s Mission, Ivers & 
Alcorn Chapel, Fruitland & Winton, 
J. M. Sanders, lay reader. EL 8-2570. 

AVENAL, St. Thomas’, 7th & San Joaquin. 


BAKERSFIELD, St. Paul’s, 2216 17th St., Tel. 
FAirview 5-5875, the Rev. Victor R. 
Hatfield, rector, 2433 Alder, the Rev. 
Harry Leigh-Pink, assistant, 3016 Sunset 
Ave. 

St. Luke’s, 2671 Mt. Vernon Ave., the 
Rey. Gordon C. Ashbee, vicar, 2900 
St. Mary’s. 

BisHoPp, St. Timothy’s, Keough and Hob- 
son Sts., Tel. 9861, the Rev. J. F. Putney, 
vicar. 

Camp SAN Joaquin, Chapel of the Trans- 
figuration, Sequoia National Forest. 
Asst. Supt., Bert Taylor, 650 Vassar 
Ave., Fresno 4. 


COALINGA, St. Philip’s, Coalinga and Mon- 
roe, Box 212. Tel. WElls 5-1288, the 
Rev. George G. Swanson, rector. 


CORCORAN, Mission of the Epiphany, Han- 
nah & Dairy Aves., the Rev. R. L. 
Swanson, vicar, Box 552, 1012 Letts 
Ave., WYman 2-3517. 


DELANO, Mission of the Redeemer, 1725 
11th Ave., Tel. 3356, the Rev. Gordon 
Scovell. 

EXETER Mission, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, 
priest-in-charge. 

FRESNO, St. James’ Cathedral, 4147 E. 
Dakota at Cedar, Tel. BA 2-3721, the 
Very Rev. H. B. Lee, dean, 623 W. 
Michigan, the Rey. Canon Harold B. 
Thelin, 4566 E. Fedora; the Rev. R. 
Bruce Kirkwood, curate, 2023 E. Ash- 
croft. 

St. Columba’s Church, 5073 Palm Ave- 
nue, Tel. BA 9-4343, the Rev. George R. 
Turney, rector. 


St. Mary’s Mission, 5004 E. Lewis Ave., 
Tel. CLinton 1-7732, the Rev. Wayne 
Parker, vicar. 

HanrForp, Church of the Saviour, 11th and 
Douty, Tel. LUdlow 4-7706. Box 417, 
the Rev. John J. Hancock, rector, 1631 
N. Harris. 

Lemoore, Christ Church Mission, Alpha 
Club, the Rev. M. F. Davis, minister, 
Box 215, Tel. WAlnut 4-5067. 
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Laymen’s Work: H. Henry Meday 


Linpsay, St. James’, Hermosa & Orange, 
Tel. 2-3712, the Rev. B. Stanley Moore, 
vicar, 546 E. Hermosa. 


Lop, St: John the Baptist’s, Locust & Lee, 
Tel. ENdicott 9-4620, the Rev. John T. 
Raymond, rector, 1200 Locust St. 

Lone PINE, Trinity Memorial, Locust and 
Lakeview, Box 116, Tel. 4791, the Rev. 
R. F, Slocum, vicar. 

Los Banos, St. Alban’s Mission, Illinois 
and West L., Tel. 2812, the Rev. W. M. 
Clarke, Jr., rector, 1526 4th St. 


MaperA, Trinity, 224 N. A. St., Tel. OR- 
chard 4-8040, the Rev. W. L. Richmond, 
rector, 533 E. Central Ave., Box 1168, 
the Rev. Canon Chester C. Hill, rector 
emeritus, 318 E. 4th St. 


ManTECA, St. Mary’s Mission, Cottage and 
Louise Aves.; Capt. Francis Wilkinson, 
C.A., 452 Cowell Ave., Tel. TA 3-3665. 

Mariposa, St. Andrew’s Mission, American 
Legion Hall, the Rev. J. D. Livingston, 
priest-in-charge. Box 210, Star Rte. 
WO 6-3445. 


MENDOTA, All Saints’, 1616 P St., the Rev. 
G. R. Turney, priest-in-charge: 

MERCED, St. Luke’s, 2030 M St., Tel. RAn- 
dolph 2-1888, the Rev. Jack D. Living- 
ston, rector, Box 681. 
Castle AFB, Chaplain N. F. Lang, 
Th.D., Capt. USAF, 1555 Redwood 
Ave., Atwater, Tel. GR 7-0747. 

MopestTo, St. Paul’s, the Rev. C. W. 
Williams, rector, 1707 I St., Tel. LAm- 
bert 2-1265. 

OakDALE, St. Matthias’, lst Ave. and F St., 
Box 637, the Rev. R. A. Henry, minis- 
ter, Tel. Victoria 7-2983. 


PORTERVILLE, St. John’s, Thurman & D, 
Tel. SUnset 4-6080 (office), the Rev. 
John Atkinson, rector. 


REEDLEY, Good Shepherd, Box 203, Tel. 
MElrose 8-2424, the Rev. Max L. 
Drake, rector. 


RIDGECREST, St. Michael’s Mission, Drum- 
mond Dr. and Sanders Ave., Tel. 8-3516, 
the Rev. Robert M. Harvey, vicar, 200 
Drummond Dr., Ridgecrest, Tel. 8-3511. 


RosAMOND, Holy Cross 2872 


Diamond, cor. Locust. 


SAN ANDREAS, St. Matthew’s Mission, Tel. 
SK 4-3639, the Rev. Edward E. Murphy, 
III, vicar, Oak Street, Hillmont. 


Mission, 


SELMA, St. Luke’s Mission, the Rey. 
M. L. Drake, priest-in-charge, Lutheran 
Church, 2131 Stillman St., TW 6-2706, 
Reedley, ME 8-2424. 


SHAFTER, St. Mark’s Mission, the Rey. 
Edward L. Key, vicar, Beech and State 
Sts., Pioneer 6-6457. 

Sonora, St. James’, the Rev. R. J. Lintner, 
rector, Tel. JEfferson 2-7644, Box 575. 


SrockxTon, St. Anne’s Church, 1020 Lin- 
coln Rd., Tel. GR 7-0747, the Rev. J. C. 
Caley, rector. 

St. John the Evangelist’s, the Rev. Peter 


N. A. Barker, rector, El Dorado & 
Miner, Tel. HO 6-6916. 


The Rev. Bertram E. Simmons, Chap- 


lain, State Hospital, Tel. GR 7-0785. 


St. Stephen’s Mission, Plymouth & Del 
Rio, Tel. HOward 5-8888, the Rey. 


Laurence S. Mann, vicar, 3005 Country . 


Club Blvd. 


TaFT, St. Andrew’s, the Rev. H. Lester Ma- | 


ther, rector, 703 Fifth St., Tel. 5-2378. 


TERMINOUS, Emmanuel Chapel, Mrs. Ruth — 


Harris, 465 N. Central, Stockton. 


Tracy, St. Mark’s Mission, 415 West Em- | 
erson St., the Rev. Roger L. Strem, | 
vicar, 1423 Wilson Ave., Tel. TErminal © 


5-5788. 
TuLaRE, St. John’s, 


Joaquin St. 


TurLock, St. Francis’, 
Main, Tel. MErcury 2-0788, the Rev. 


Gerald A. Skillicorn, rector, 1424 Canal 


Drive. 


Twaln Harte, Mission of St. Michael and — 


all Angels, Tel. JU 6-3509, the Rey. 
A. G. MacDonald, vicar, Box 606. 


WOOoDLAKE, St. Clement’s Mission, the Rev. 
V. M. Rivera, Visalia. 


VisaLia, St. Paul’s, Hall & Center Sts., Tel. 7 


REwood 4-5725, the Rev. V. M. Rivera, 
rector, 1435 W. Oak, the Rev. J. M. 


Wilcox, assistant rector, 1110 W. Center. 7 


° 
CANONICALLY RESIDENT NONPAROCHIAL; © 
The Rev. Canon W. L. Caswell, D.D., Box © 
357, Patterson. The Rev. F. E. Stillwell, 


701 Maitland Dr., Bakersfield. The Rev. 7 


C. M. Brandon, R 1 Box 107A, Terra’ 
Bella, the Rev H. L. Wilson, Berkeley. 


SAN JOAQUIN EPISCOPAL 


Pioneer and E. | 


1505 E. Prosperity 
Ave., Box 217, Tel. MU 6-3487, the — 
Rev. Ralph W. Jeffs, vicar, 776 E. San © 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH'S PROGRAM C 
| 


MMMM PIA RNIVCENG oo, oatp ts ncck verac-nsavececsosucetsnsacacerensescedzenes $2,255,912.00 $ .2348 


SUSE IBIS Oe Ue 18 ae 3,574,174.00 3719 
|||) Ghristian Education Department 220 502,446.00 0523 
PMMSESE TAN, SOCIAL REIACLONS ooo. co ieiagecsoeecceceeceseseceenerceseos 227,650.00 0237 
Wmmememmotion Department ooo... pt ccccceccsssesecescnsesesseesveccees 430,941.00 0448 
| RummmmTaCe! DCP AN CMON ooo in hese ciisscicancnescvesdvevatesssesserss 200,300.00 0209 
I} General Division of Women’s Work ooo ccccccccee- 80,933.00 0084 
General Division of Laymen’s Work 200000 cee 61,723.00 0064 
General Division of Research and Field Study. .......... 91,693.00 0095 


Administration Costs : 659,750.00 .0687 


World Relief and Interchurch Aid .. 373,522.00 0389 
750,000.00 .0780 


Capital Needs .... 
Miscellaneous 400,775.00 0417 


$1.0000 


$9,609,819.00 


$.2348 Home Department 


‘The Church’s Mission to the people of the United States is to a people who 
have come from everywhere: American Indians, immigrant people from 
‘Europe; Negroes, Asiatics, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans. The gathered 
people dwell anywhere in the United States and in every imaginable com- 
a" There are also many whose special need claims the Church’s con- 
‘cern and service. The Home Department's primary responsibility, to help 
the bishop and his people the more effectively to minister to all people in 
His name, is carried out through its several Divisions; Domestic Missions 
and Church Extension; College Work which sparks the Church’s ministry on 
72 college campuses; Armed Forces Division which provides help of many 
kinds for the more than 100 priests who serve as full time chaplains in the 
Armed Services; Ministries and Church Vocation. All this requires nearly 
ne-quarter of every dollar contributed to the General Church Budget. 


$.3719 Overseas Department 


early three-eighths of every budget dollar is spent in strategic areas overseas. 
he Program provides for aid to 32 dioceses and missionary districts in 27 
nations and U. S. territories. While some of these are dioceses of sister Angli- 
can Churches in need of special help, 15 are missionary districts of the 
American Church. The heaviest overseas commitment of the Church is in 
atin America. From Mexico through Central America into Colombia and 
Ecuador, in Caribbean islands and in Brazil, the Church ministers in English, 
| Spanish, French, Portuguese, and Japanese. In the Far East, the Philippines 
receive the largest amount allocated to any overseas field. Here long-estab- 
lished work continues, while St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary makes an 
) iMereasing contribution to the ministry of the Philippine Episcopal Church 
aud of the Philippine Independent Church. Three other overseas fields de- 
Ks mention: Alaska and Honolulu, the two newest States, and Liberia, 
‘he only African country where the Anglican Communion is entirely rep- 
esented by the American Church; together these three receive roughly 
1e-third the amount allocated to Latin America. 
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Christian Education Department $.0523 


The Department of Christian Education through all its Divisions and Units 
reflects the Church’s growing concern about the nature of its ministry in 
the world. Whereas the nurturing of people in the life of a parish and mission 
has been for years at the core of the Department’s work, this nurture is now 
matched by an equal concern for preparing and training the laity in carrying 
out the Mission of the Church. This theme dominated many of the diocesan 
and regional clergy conferences conducted during the year under the Depart- 
ment’s Advance Adult Education Program. It also was found at the base of 
the Adult Division’s extensive co-operation with other Departments and 
General Divisions of the National Council in a growing total National 
Council outreach to the adult laity of the Church. During this triennium, the 
Department operated within an organization structure which grew out of a 
survey by a professional management consulting firm. Three main areas of 
responsibility co-ordinate all work of the Department: Program development, 
editorial and production, and field services. This program requires less than 
514 cents of every budget dollar. 


Christian Social Relations $.0237 


To give leadership in meeting the explosive problems accentuated by the 
jet age — intergroup relations, civil rights, alcohol problems, capital punish- — 
ment, aging — the Church allots about two cents of every dollar to the work 
of the Department of Christian Social Relations. The Department’s program — 
is concerned with the business for which the whole Church exists: the bring- 
ing of Christ’s saving power to a lost world. The Department is both an 
educational and a service department. The Gospel answers the question, | 
Why? The Department attempts to answer the question, How? With expand- _ 
ing population and a jet-aged pace of living, man’s problems are becoming | 
intensified. Through four Divisions, Health and Welfare, Christian Citizen- _ 
ship, Urban-Industrial Church Work, and World Relief and Interchurch 
Aid, the Department of Christian Social Relations provides leadership to — 
the whole Church. 


Promotion Department $.0448 


churched and the unchurched through all modern means of communicatigs 


to reach the modern community. These include radio and television; audio: 
visual aids; the printed word — publications, press releases; and speakers. : 
While the Promotion Department tells the Church’s story on a large, nation ~ 
wide scale through its press and radio and television media, it also makes” 
available for the local — promotional materials such as Pe film- 


promotion program. For the parish remains the pulse of the program. Here 
potential energy becomes kinetic, here ideas become action. About 414 cen 
of the budget dollar are expended by the Promotion Department. 
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$.0209 Finance Department 


The two cents in every budget dollar which pays the cost of the Department 
of Finance provides for the administration of a large financial operation. 
Receipts in the past year totaled thirteen million dollars and disbursements 
thirteen and a half, of which nine millions roughly were for approved 
budgetary items and the balance special items of all kinds including capital 
grants. The Department maintains four thousand active accounts and an- 
_ nually issues 35,000 checks and 9,000 receipts. It handles a trust fund of some 
$30,000,000 made up of more than 700 individual trusts. In addition to the 
| mammoth task of maintaining all these accounts, machine operations are 
used where practicable and call for skilled operators. There is a continual 
_ process of internal audit, and a travelling auditor is assigned to assist the 
_ treasurers in the overseas districts, each of which has its own banking facili- 
_ ties and its own problems of foreign exchange. 


$.0084 General Division of Women's Work 


The General Division of Women’s Work has a dual responsibility: In 
_ relation to the total General Church Program, to represent the interests of 
the women of the Church both in development and in interpretation and 
realization of it; and to continue to provide leadership for those aspects 

of program which are historically the special province of the women, 
, | the Triennial Meeting, the Supply Work and the United Thank Offering. In 
the increasing emphasis on the task of the laity in the Mission of the Church, 
there has been co-operation with other elements of the National Council 
to assure adequate representation and participation of Churchwomen in 
whatever is planned with this objective in view. Less than one cent per dollar. 
_is allotted to this work. 


$.0064 General Division of Laymen's Work 


_The General Division of Laymen’s Work has concentrated on the ministry 
of the layman in his daily life. This has meant a constant stress on conferences 
for the training and stimulation of leaders. Publications, personal consulta- 
_tions, and correspondence make it possible to assist laymen trying to handle 
their individual responsibilities in the life of the Church. The increasing 
appreciation for the Layreaders’ Sermon Service, in places without clerical 
leadership, is evidenced by its present weekly publication of more than four 


\thousand, reaching lay-readers in the Armed Forces and overseas, as well as 


sat home. 


$.0095 General Division of Research & Field Study 
aul ; 


rr The General Division of Research and Field Study provides the Church with 
la highly professional research service. The General Division has conducted 
_ Objective surveys of many dioceses and missionary districts, both at home 
and overseas, which have enabled these jurisdictions to discover where they 
ee and in which direction they were and should be going. Diocesan surveys 
do not constitute the entire responsibility of this Division; its staff may be 
called upon to assist in any project requiring expertness in such fields as 
, ce sociology, population trends, and statistics. The small budget consumes less 
than one cent of each budget dollar. 
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Administration Costs $.0687 


The cost of administration is that part of the total budget which cannot be 
allocated to any one department of the National Council. To start at the top, 
it provides for the offices of the Presiding Bishop (whose salary is paid by 
the General Convention) and the Secretary of the National Council. Then 
it spreads out rapidly to pay salaries to those who fill orders for materials 
and handle the voluminous out-going mail, to porters, elevator operators. 
cleaning women and telephone operators. Provision for staff pensions, in 
existence for many years, and payment for Social Security benefits which 
will supplement them, take nearly one cent out of every budget dollar. 
Telephones, telegrams, postage, office furniture, and supplies are unexciting 
but essential. 


World Relief & Interchurch Aid $.0389 


The Church’s participation in a program of World Relief and Interchurck 
Aid is not fully represented by the amount of slightly under four cents out 0: 
every budget dollar. Voluntary contributions to the Presiding Bishop’s Func 
for World Relief are added to the budgetary provision; in the calendar yeai 
1960 these gifts amounted to more than $171,000. Allocation of the combinec 
funds is made by the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on World Relief anc 
Interchurch Aid, and their administration is handled by a similarly namec 
Division of the Department of Christian Social Relations. The progranr 
includes services to refugees and immigrants, relief in areas afflicted by 
disaster or by chronic dire poverty, assistance to Anglican Churches overseas 
Old Catholic and various Eastern Orthodox Churches. 


Capital Needs $.0780 


The General Convention of 1958, in adopting a budget which contained ar 
item for capital needs, took a giant step forward. “In world history,” saic 
the Joint Committee on Program and Budget, “‘this is an age of populatior 
growth and shifts. New cities, with their hospitals, schools and universitie 
are accordingly founded. The Church’s mandate to reach both the churchec 
and the unchurched requires her to grow at least as rapidly as the populatior — 
around her. This calls for a steady, reliable, and continuing capital develop — 
ment. The present budget recognizes that this should not be left to specia 
appeals or the uncertainty of gifts but made a regular part of our investmen ~ 
in our Father’s business.” Less than one cent out of every dollar provide 


capital grants. E 


Miscellaneous $.0417 


About one and a quarter cents in every budget dollar assists agencies an 
institutions closely affiliated with the Church: Three training centers f 
women, Brent House for foreign students in Chicago, the Girls’ Friendl 
Society, Church Periodical Club and Church Army. Just under one cent i 
used for the support of The Episcopalian during its period of experiment 
development as a national church magazine, as authorized by General Co 
vention in 1958. Church participation in interdenominational agencies suc 
as the World and National Councils of Churches, costs one cent in evé 
dollar. The balance is scattered among a number of small items includi 
travel of members of the National Council and expenses connected with 
Convocation of American Churches in Europe. 


Everyday Evangelism 


Mr. Izeki 


by Eleanor M. Foss 


WHY THEY CAME 


Six persons tell how they found God. Their home: 
Japan; their persuasion: Anglican; the time: now. 


ACT II 
THE CAST 
A priest 


Michiko Kuritani A schoolgirl 


Tadashi Takenaka A schoolboy 


Sueko Ishiyama A schoolgirl 


Hayato Endo ’ An apprentice 


Mrs. Aoba A mother 


| 
Samuel Fukushima A printer 


Synopsis: 
Mr. Izeki, rector of St. Simon’s Church, 
Jsaka, has asked the members of his 
‘onfirmation class to come prepared 
o share the experiences that led each 
0 God. Last month Michiko Kuritani, 
| schoolgirl, and Tadashi Takenaka, 


., | Schoolboy, related their stories. This 


1 
rel 


cen 


i é . 
onth others in the group tell their 
versonal histories. 


rueko Ishiyama 


m7 ueko Ishiyama stood up gracefully, 


ps 9 
ie 


n elt 


the 


ushing her chair back. She bowed 
ad began to speak. 

ae name is Elizabeth Sueko 
 shiyama, * she said, and Mr. Izeki 
‘ as he looked at her, what a 


i 


good advertisement she was for her 
mother’s training. Mr. Ishiyama was 
one of the wealthiest men in the con- 
gregation. A third-generation Chris- 
tian, he had married a girl of good 
family who had been received as a 
catechumen before she was married. 

Sueko was the youngest of six chil- 
dren. The boys had gone to the best 
government schools, and from there 
had gone to college. The girls had at- 
tended the Christian school, as their 
father was more concerned with their 
behavior than their scholastic ability. 
His sisters had all gone to a Christian 
school in Tokyo and there had absorbed 
the Christian culture, and he wanted 
his daughters to be like them. 

The older girls had become inter- 
ested in the gospel while at school, 
and had been baptized, but Mrs. 
Ishiyama, although she appreciated 
the work of the school, 
fluenced by them at all. 
much younger than her sisters, and 
just as she entered the Christian school, 
at thirteen, her oldest brother, Ken, 
got married. 

Several girls had been proposed 
before Mrs. Ishiyama found any to 
meet her requirements. At last a Tokyo 
girl of suitable family and upbringing 
was suggested, and as she sounded 
eminently suitable, her picture and 
description were given to Kenjiro. He 
liked the sound of her and agreed to 
meet her. She, on her part, saw his 


was not in- 
Sueko was 


picture and heard his family history 
and agreed to meet him. They met in 
the house of a mutual friend in the 
presence of their mothers. After a few 
the 
young couple were allowed to go for 
a short walk by themselves in the near- 


minutes of general conversation, 


by park. 

Sachiko Kaneta was slight and not 
too tall, which was a good thing as 
Kenjiro was short. She was 
looking and quiet in manner, and did 
not talk much, but she was a good 


good- 


listener and assented to most of what 
he said. In this way he found out that 
she liked skiing and was a keen photog- 
rapher, and she discovered that he 
liked modern music and owned a movie 
camera. 

As they neared the house, Sachiko 
rather shyly said, “I became a cate- 
chumen while I was at school in Tokyo, 
so I can be baptized before I am 
married if you tell my people that you 
wish this.” Kenjiro was taken aback 
and said, “But I am not baptized,” 
and then, as he saw her consternation, 
he added, “Father is a Christian and 
so are two of my sisters. I suppose 
that’s what made you think that I was. 
I’ve never had time to study the ques- 
tion.” 

Sachiko looked sad and puzzled; at 
last she said, “I’ve refused to see sev- 
eral people who were proposed _be- 
cause | did want to marry a Christian. 
I was so happy because I thought you 
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were one. Would you object to my 
being baptized, later on I mean?” “Of 
course not,” he answered. “My sisters 
are Christians, and my brothers and 
I have often thought we ought to do 
something about it ourselves, but we 
have never had time.” 

So the matter was dropped and they 
returned to the group. When they 
parted, they each told their parents that 
they were agreeable to the match, and 
so things were arranged accordingly. 

Sachiko made friends with the older 
Ishiyama girls at once, and so on Sun- 
day it was natural for her to go to 
church with them. After the service was 
over, the eldest Ishiyama girl intro- 
duced Sachiko to Mr. Izeki and said, 
“Miss Kaneta would love to be mar- 
ried in church. She was received as a 
catechumen while at school in Tokyo, 
and she studied quite a lot after that, 
only her parents forbade her being 
baptized. Ken isn’t baptized either.” 
Mr. Izeki smiled and replied, “We'll 
have to see what can be done about 
that. Will your father be at home this 
afternoon?” “Yes,” they answered. 

That afternoon it was all settled. Ken 
would be asked to take instruction, and 
if he did so, both would be baptized 
and received into the church the day 
before their wedding. 

Sachiko’s parents had no objection 
at all to this arrangement. When they 
had refused permission for her bap- 
tism, it had been for fear that they 
would not be able to find her a suitable 
husband if she was known to be a 
Christian. Now if her fiancé’s people 
approved, all was well, and a church 
wedding was much more beautiful and 
impressive than one in a hotel. So that 
is what happened. Mrs. Ishiyama, com- 
ing to the church for the wedding, was 


Dp? 
reminded of her own promise to study 


the Bible, so when Mr. Izeki called at 
the house to prepare the young couple 
for confirmation, Mrs. Ishiyama lis- 
tened, too, and insisted that Sueko 
come as well. 

It wasn’t long before the whole fam- 
ily was baptized, and Mr. Ishiyama, 
who had for so long been content to 
give a subscription to the church at 
Christmas’ and Easter, found himself 
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involved in attending services and tak- 
ing an active part in church affairs. 

While Mr. Izeki was going over 
these facts in his mind, Sueko spoke. 

“My father and grandfather are 
Christians, but our family didn’t go to 
church much. When my sisters went to 
the Christian school, they started to 
come to services, and then I came with 
them at Christmas and Easter. It wasn’t 
until my eldest brother, Ken, got mar- 
ried that I really became interested in 
Jesus Christ. My sister-in-law wanted 
to have a Christian home and so she 
and Ken were baptized before they 
were married. They lived with us, and 
Sachiko was always urging me to go 
to Sunday school and church. She 
made me join the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety and gave me things to take to the 
G.F.S. stall when we had a bazaar. 

“T love being a member of the G.F.S. 
and helping to clean the church every 
Saturday. We always have fun then,” 
she added in an aside, “even when 
there are no refreshments. I do like the 
singing we have after the cleaning is 
done and the Bible study that Mr. 
Izeki takes when he is at home. 

“After a bit, my mother and I were 
baptized together, and soon Mother 
was confirmed, but Mr. Izeki said that 


I was not ready, so I had to wait. I 
am glad I did because I didn’t know 
things very well then. 

“T am a very poor Christian. Every 
time I do anything good, it is* because 
someone else has led and taught me. 
Now I hope that when the Holy Spirit 
comes to me at confirmation, He will 
lead me into all truth.” She paused and 
took a long breath. “I am sorry to have 


‘spoken so long about myself, please 


forgive me and please pray for me in 
the future.” 
She bowed and sat down slowly, 


folding her hands in her lap, and 
looked at them for a few minuteés be- 
fore she raised her eyes to Mr. Izeki’s 
face. 

Mr. Izeki smiled and nodded at Endo 
San, who got up, bowed, and began 
to speak. 


Hayato Endo 


“My name is Hayato Endo, and I will 
Peter,” he said. “I am 
eighteen years old and sometimes | 
wonder if Peter is a really good name 


soon be 


for me, as I feel more like water than 
a rock. I was born and brought up in 
a small town in Kyushu. I had two 
brothers and three sisters, all younger 
than I. We lived in a house on a river 
bank near the bottom of a hill. Usu- 
ally there was very little water in this 
river, and so we used to paddle in it 
and play with our neighbor’s children 
on the steppingstones. 

“One summer we had a lot of rain, 
and then one day there was a typhoon 
warning. The rain and wind were bad, 
but we all set off for school. I went up 
the hill to the junior high school, and 
my brother and sisters went across the 
river to the primary school. Soon after 
I got to my classroom there was a 
cloudburst and the rain poured down 
as if from a hundred million buckets. 
We sat and watched it. After a little 
while the rain became less and finally 
it stopped altogether. This was soon 
after midday and we were all told to 
go home. . 

“A group of us set off down the hill. 
Everywhere there were trees blown 
down and tiles off roofs, and then, sud. 
denly, as we turned the corner near 
the bottom of the hill, we stopped. 1~ 
can still remember the unbelievable 
sight. My house was not there. When | 
had left home, my father, a railway 
man, was asleep upstairs and mj 
mother, with the baby on her back 
had waved to me and the others, Bu 
now, only a few hours later, the hous’ 
was gone. Where there had been fow 
or five houses beside the river, onl 
one remained, and the water was in i 
to about five feet. 

“This house belonged to Mrs. Hira’ 
and she had three small children of he 
own and a step-daughter. I wondere: 
if she had escaped, or what had ha 
pened, and so I called out. A child 
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voice answered me, ‘Niichan [elder 
| brother], we ‘are here in the house.’ 

| “Tt wasn’t long before we got them 
out, with the help of a man standing 
/ nearby. The three little boys—Taro, 
aged five, Jiro, aged three, and Shiro, 
| the baby—had all taken refuge on top 
of a chest of drawers. 

““How did you get there?’ I asked, 
‘and where is your mother?’ Taro 
clung tightly to one hand and Jiro held 
my other; the man was carrying the 
| baby. ‘Mother went to school to fetch 
Neichan [elder sister],’ Taro said. 
| ‘She said, “Don’t be frightened, Taro, 
God will take care of you,” but I was 
| seared when the water started to come 
in, so | made Jiro kneel down and put 
‘his hands together, and we prayed, 
“God, please help us.” 
| ‘Then I remembered the story we 
had last week in Sunday school about 
Baby Moses, so I pulled out one of the 


‘drawers from Mother’s chest of draw- 


‘ers and Jiro helped me to put Shiro in- 
\side. Then we two climbed onto the 
top of it. The water floated Shiro up to 
us and we grabbed him out of the 
drawer. We had to empty everything 
‘out of the drawer,’ he added, ‘do you 
think Mother will scold us? Where is 
ishe? I want her.’ ‘I don’t know,’ I said, 
and then fearing that Jiro was going to 
‘ery, and seeing Taro’s lip quivering, I 
said, ‘I am sure she will soon be here.’ 
| “The man who had helped us told 
me to take the children back to my 
school. He said that all the bridges 
ere washed away, and so it might be 
some time before their mother could 
et across. He also added that the 

primary school had been blown down. 
, ‘le wrote our names and the details of 
, pur families in a small book, and sent 
hs all back up the hill. 

“I took the three little boys back 
vith me, and the others from the junior 
igh school helped me to amuse them, 
put it was getting dark before Mrs. 
irai joined us with Hanako San. I 
as so happy to see her, and so were 
e little boys. Taro and Jiro rushed 
p to her and told her all that had 
appened, while I stood watching them. 
Vhen Taro had finished, she said, ‘You 
2e, Jesus did take care of you. Did you 
ty thank you?’ ‘No, I didn’t,’ an- 
ered Taro, and at once they all knelt 
| ad, prayed together. After this Mrs. 


| 
rl! 
(CNT 


| 
| 


| 


“The water floated Shiro up tous.... 


Hirai thanked me and asked me about 
my family. She looked grave when I 
said that I had not seen or heard any- 
thing of them since I bid them good- 
bye that morning, and after a little 
thought, said that if I would look after 
the four children, she would go and 
see if she could get some news, and 
also see if she could get us something 
to eat, for by that time we were very 
hungry. 

“We stayed in the school for three 
days; then my uncle came and took 
me away with him. All my family had 
perished in the storm. Father must 
have died in his sleep, and mother and 
the baby were drowned when the house 
was washed away. The others were lost 
on their way from school when the 
bridge collapsed. The funeral over, I 
went to my uncle’s house in the depths 
of the country. I was sorry to say good- 
bye to Mrs. Hirai and the children, but 
she promised she would not forget me, 
and would write. 

“The summer before I left school I 
heard my uncle and aunt discussing 
what I should do when I finished my 
time of compulsory education. My aunt 
favoured sending me to a factory in 
Osaka where I would earn enough to 
send home to them. My heart sank, be- 
cause I’d hoped to get a chance to go 
on with my education, even if it was 
only at night school. 

“T was feeling very blue when I got 


the customary summer greeting-card 
from Mrs. Hirai, so I just wrote and 
told her everything. She did not an- 
swer my letter, but a week later my 
uncle received a letter from her. After 
reading it, he called a family conclave, 
and then told me what had happened. 
Mrs. Hirai had written to say that an 
acquaintance of hers in Osaka needed 
a boy to work in his office. The boy 
would be given food and clothes in re- 
turn for his services, and it might be 
possible for him to go to night school. 
Her friend was a dentist. My relatives 
had decided that they would accept this 
offer, so if I did well at school, there 
was a chance that I would be able to 
go on to higher education. You can 
imagine how thankful I was. 

“As soon as I graduated from junior 
high school I came from the village by 
train and boat across the strait to 
Osaka. Everything was very strange. I 
left the ferryboat early in the morning 
and took a tram to the central station, 
where I had to change to a bus. It was 
just the rush hour and I found myself 
caught in the middle of a huge crowd 
of people, one person in a million. I 
felt, as never before, my insignificance, 
and I think that for the second time 
in my life I felt alone and really terri- 
fied.” He paused a bit diffidently, and 
then went on. 

“T caught my bus all right, and it 
brought me quite close to the dentist’s 
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house. Just as I got close to the en- 
trance, the door opened and a girl came 
out to sweep and water the roadway in 
front of the office. She looked at me, 
smiled, and said, ‘Are you Endo San?’ 
I said yes. ‘Good morning,’ she an- 
swered, ‘come right in, you are wel- 
come. And to my surprise she was 
right. I was welcome. An orphan boy, 
with no relatives able to pull strings, 
I was made as welcome as if I had 
been the nephew of the master. 

“My first visit to church was on 
Christmas Eve. We all came to the 
candle service, and then walked down 
the street with our candles alight, sing- 
ing as we went. We stopped outside 
two hospitals and were joined by some 
of the nurses, while others opened the 
ward windows so that all the patients 
could hear and join us. Finally, we 
went to the bishop’s house. He came 
out and joined us, and then gave us tea 
and biscuits. The group was a very 
jolly one, and I thought how nice it 
would be to be really one of them. 

“T had learnt quite a bit about what 
being a Christian meant from watch- 
ing my master and from hearing him 
talk to Christian patients, and from his 
mother. Sometimes she would call me, 
if we were not very busy in the morn- 
ings, and get me to read the Bible to 
her. 

“Then when the Crusade began we 
were all given tickets. I went to hear 
the preacher, and he explained about 
God being our Father, and told every- 
one who wanted to be a member of the 
family to come forward. And suddenly 
I felt that if God was my Father, I’d 
never be alone in the world again, so I 
went forward. 

“T still don’t know everything, but I 
hope that Jesus will come into my heart 
when I am baptized on Sunday, and 
that I will become a real Peter. There 
isn’t much that I can do for the 
Church, but I hope sometime when I 
am older I may be able to help. 

“My story has been very long, be- 
cause as I look back I see how God 
started to lead me from the time I 
helped Taro, and he taught me that 
God did answer prayer. Then Mrs. 
Hirai showed me thankfulness and con- 
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tinuing kindness. I should never have 
learnt about Jesus Christ if I had not 
come to Osaka. So every day I say 
thank you to God.” 

He bowed, pulled out his chair and 
sat down. 


Mrs. Aoba 


Mrs. Aoba now rose. She bowed to 
them all, and then opened her hymn- 
book. “I’d like us to sing my daugh- 
ter’s favorite hymn,” she said. “It is 
‘Jerusalem the Golden.’” The others all 
opened their books, and led by Mr. 
Izeki, they sang the hymn she had 
chosen. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Aoba. “I 
asked you to sing that hymn because I 
shall be speaking about my daughter. I 
had three children: one son, Koji, and 
two daughters, Mitsue and Midori. 
Midori was very gifted. Everyone loved 
her at school, and all her teachers 
praised her and expected her to go far. 

“Midori adored her brother, and so 
when Koji started to come to church, 
she came with him. He attended the 


services for some time, but neither his 
father nor I took much notice of it, or 
of her going with him. 

“Then one day I heard them argu- 
ing, and I knew that Midori was angry 
with her brother for something, and 
when he made her cry, I scolded him. 
It seemed that he had joined the 
church that Sunday without telling her 
he was going to do so. I didn’t know 
what it all meant, of course, but I 
scolded him again for making her cry. 

“At once he turned on me. ‘Are you 
willing for Midori to become a Chris- 
tian?’ he asked. ‘Do you want her to 
separate herself from you, and never 
go to the shrine, or worship at your 
God shelf?’ I couldn’t answer that one, 
so he went on. ‘Midori likes to be my 
shadow, and in most eases it does not 


matter, but when it comes to making 
a decision like this, it is imperative 
that she think things out for herself. 
She is quite old enough, and bright 
enough, to do so. I won’t be respon- 
sible. My leader from now on is Jesus 
Christ. If Midori decides to make Him 
hers, too, well and good. But until I 
am sure that He has taken my place, I 
shall refuse to let her to be baptized.’ 

“Midori started to cry again, and so 
I was still very angry with him. You 
see, I didn’t understand at all what 
he meant, and IJ could only think of 
poor Midori. I told Koji that he had 


better go out and see some friends, and 


he went at once. Then I sent Midori | 
to buy some of the cakes that she | 


liked, and we made a feast. But the re- 
lationship between Koji and Midori 
had changed, and for a short time 
things were a bit difficult. Then quite | 
suddenly everything righted itself. The 
atmosphere lightened, and Midori be- | 
came her usual radiant self. . 

“Soon after this Midori told me that | 
she was hoping to be baptized. Her | 
father was very much set against it, 
but when I saw how much Midori 
wanted it herself, I persuaded her. 
father to let her go forward and be) 
baptized. I still didn’t know all that) 
was implicated. She asked me to come| 
to the service, but I didn’t go. Ith 
wasn’t anything to do with me, or so/ 
I thought then. After that, often when) 
she was washing the vegetables or 
sweeping, she would sing the hymn we, 
sang just now..I suppose she must have; 
had some idea that she would soon go) 
there. : 

“On July the seventeenth, three years 
ago, Midori complained of dizziness 
and went to bed. In a few hours she 
was in a coma. We rushed her to the 
hospital and they did everything they 
could for her, but she died on thé 


twentieth.” 


Mrs. Aoba paused and, taking he) . 


handkerchief out of her sleeve, wipe 
her eyes. “Koji insisted on a Christial) 
funeral, and refused to let me call i). 
the Buddhist priest. So Mr. Izeki cam 
to our house. He spoke of the Resull. 
rection, and explained about Jerusaler) 
the Golden, where Midori was. Man 
of the young people of the church wh: 
were her friends came to the crem/ 
torium and sang hymns as the cofli), 
z 
Tue EpiscopaLit 


‘lid into the furnace. I was surprised 
‘md grateful, as I knew how pleased 
‘Midori would have been to have them 
here. 

| “When I brought her ashes home, 
‘Coji wouldn’t let me put them in our 
3uddhist shrine, and insisted that Mi- 
lori was a Christian. So I built a little 
thrine for her. I hung her picture 
on the wall and put a cross and candle- 
ticks and flowers in front of this. Then 


a) 


put her book on the next shelf, and 
front I had a place where I could 
am incense and put food from our 
eals, so that she could still share the 
mily life. Koji tried to explain to me 
lat a Christian was a spirit and so 
dn’t need food, and that Midori 
ould be much happier if I gave the 
‘od to our neighbor’s child who never 
‘d/a decent meal. But of course I did 
it listen. He also used to say that I 
‘ght to read her Bible, not just leave 
ie the shelf. 
“A month after her death, Mr. 
ki came to the house for a special 
| weting, and some of the older Chris- 
\ Ens came, too. In this way I met them 
it the first time. He used Midori’s 
I anbook and Bible, and marked 
fm, asking me to read the passage 
‘@ain after he left. I did as he said, 
read a new part every day. When 
»| Houldn’t understand what was written 
; Esked Mrs. Tanaka, but although she 
Mi been a Christian for years, she 
‘@ildn’t always explain what was writ- 


‘After some time Koji persuaded me 
(bring Midori’s ashes and deposit 


er the altar. I didn’t like the idea 
first; I felt that Midori would be 
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and being in church, so that she would 
be happier if we left her there. At last 
I agreed, and the first time I came to 
church was when we brought Midori’s 
ashes here. 

“Of course, Koji knew what he was 
doing. He knew that I would not be 
able to stay away from Midori, and so 
I would have to come to church. That’s 
what I did. Every Sunday I came to 
the service to be near Midori. Slowly 
I began to understand that she was 
alive, indeed, and in the presence of 
God, and that if I ever wanted to see 
her again, I must follow Jesus Christ. 
Last year I told Mr. Izeki that I wanted 
to be baptized, and he has been teach- 
ing me very kindly ever since. 

“Every month he has held a meeting 
in my house, and my friends and 
Midori’s friends have joined us. I 
mean to continue this meeting in mem- 
ory of Midori as long as I live. She 
will continue to draw people to Jesus 


through those meetings. I still don’t | 


understand everything that is written 
in the Bible, but I intend to read it 


every day, and I mean to be a good | 


Christian so that I, too, may go to 
Jerusalem the Golden, and be with 
Midori and Jesus.” 


She bowed deeply and sat down. The | 


others bowed, too. They had never met 
Midori Aoba, but they knew her pic- 
ture, as her mother always brought it 
to church on November first, when a 
special service was held, and all the 
relatives of the church members who 
had died brought their pictures and 
put them up in the chancel so that 
everyone could see them. Yoshihara 
San had been to one of the meetings in 
Mrs. Aoba’s house, and the picture 
was always in evidence then, too. 

Mr. Izeki spoke. “Mrs. Aoba has told 
us how Midori San was led to Christ 
by her brother. Koji San showed her 
the way, and then stood aside so that 
her mother could find Christ, and 
through Him, God. In St. John’s 
Gospel, Jesus said, ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life; no one comes to 
the Father but by me.’ So when you try 
to lead people, don’t get between them 
and God. Show them the Way, then 
step aside and pray. Never forget to 
pray.” 

It was now Mr. Fukushima’s turn, 
and he rose to his feet slowly. 


BABYLONIAN 
DRAGON 


and other Tales 


Written and illustrated by 
Alfred Zacharias 


A charming collection of hum- 
orous stories about animals of 
Old Testament times—the whale 
who had to swallow Jonah 
though he’d had nothing larger 
than. a sardine before, the 


snake who stirred up trouble 
that backfired, the donkey who 
knew an angel when she saw 
one, the ravens who faced a 
moral dilemma when told to 
feed Elijah. A wonderful book. 


Ideal to read aloud to children. 
Give to anyone 
~ on any gift list! 
aS $2.50 at your 
book store. 
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MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 


A Church historian has said: “In the middle ages the Church’s greatest 
problem was personnel—manning the parishes with good priests.” 


Things have not changed with the advent of the atomic and space age; if 
anything, the vocation and training of men who will be good priests—able to 
“acquaint men with the God that made them and is their happiness’—is of 
even more fateful importance today. 


Turning the right young men towards the ministry, guiding them in their 
preparation for theological study, supporting the Seminaries that provide 
their special training—these are inescapable concerns of every parish and 
mission in the Church. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut: Bexley Hall, the Divinity School 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas: The General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin; School 
of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


Do Something Now 
To Help The 


Unchurched 
Millions 


At this moment, there are millions 
of people who for a variety of 
reasons are unchurched. They have 
no plan, program or serious con- 
victions about their need for 
spiritual, moral or mental growth. 
All that the majority of these 
people need in order to reverse 
their present non-religious status is a measure of Christian love and encouragement 
from their more fortunate fellowman. 

Membership in The Brotherhood of St. Andrew can give you the opportunity and 
training needed to do something to help make the church vital and deepen the spiritual 
lives of men. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew through its program of enlisting and 
orienting the lay manpower of the church, creates a dedicated group of churchmen 
who prayerfully work to help bring men and boys nearer to Christ through His Church. 
A chapter in your congregation can fill a great need. 


For complete details, write the National Office, Department D 


the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


709 WEST MARKET STREET 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHY THEY CAME 


continued 


Mr. Fukushima 


“My name is Fukushima,” he said, 
“and I am the son of a Buddhist priest. 
From my earliest childhood I lived in 
a temple, and I never expected to leave 
it. After attending the government 
school in my town, I went to the main 
temple of our sect for instruction. 
There we had a course in comparative 
religions, and I read the Koran and 
the Bible. The latter spoke to my heart, 
especially the Prophets. Jeremiah, in 
particular, seemed to have been writ- 
ten for the present age. | 

“After the course was over, I came, 
back home and got married, but |, 
took my Bible with me, and continued 
my studies. I helped my father with 
all the different services, but I found 
that my heart was not in it. 

“A couple came one day, bringing 
the ashes of their only son, a child of 
four. The woman was desolate, and [| 
could give her no words of sympathy 
and consolation because I felt I could 
not tell her a lie, and there was ne 
comfort in my heart. 

“I left the temple that evening anc 
walked the streets of the city, but | 
found no rest. Next day I went on : 
pilgrimage, but I found no enlighten) 
ment. Everywhere I went I carried m) 
Bible with me, and it was my soli 
source of inspiration and help throug] 
those dark days. At last I became con) 
vinced that here was the truth, anv 
only in Jesus Christ could there bi 
any salvation. 

“But I got no rest from this know! 
edge, for I was a living lie. Every da 
I followed my trade as a Buddhis 
priest, but my heart was turning t 
Christ. One day I put on an ordinat 
suit and went to visit a missional 
who lived in the city. She welcome 
me and explained all the points that 
had found difficult. We talked for thr 
or four hours. 

“When I got home, I told my wi 
of my determination to leave the ter 
ple and become a Christian. I proi) 
ised her her freedom if she decided | 
leave me, but she only asked me 
wait a week before taking the fir 
step. She then consulted her fami 
and they agreed to give her a s 
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| 
| | 
‘sum of money to tide us over until I 
jeould find work, although they dis- 
approved of the step that I was taking. 
“1 left the temple and found a room 
in the house of a Christian, and there 
'we lived for a few months. I taught 
school children and helped them with 
\their homework, and my wife was very 
‘economical, but it was difficult to make 
ends meet. I continued to study the 
Bible, and started to go to church. At 
the end of that time I was offered a 
job in a small Christian printing office, 
and so we have come here. My wife is 
very loyal to me, although she has not 
yet found the light. I was baptized last 
Christmas and took the name of Sam- 
‘tel. 

“Tn our firm we print Christian 
yooks and pamphlets and text cards, as 
wvell as a few books of general interest. 
\ll the members of the firm are Chris- 
‘ians, and we share and share alike. 
When we make a profit, then we have 
nuch to eat; when trade is scarce, we 
nay have to go hungry. But we are 
“appy and have faith that God is pao: 
ng us and will not let us starve.’ 

He bowed and sat down, and there 
yas a moment of silence in the room. 
all had now spoken, giving their wit- 
ess of what God meant to them, and 
shat He had done for them. 


| Outside it was now pitch dark, as 


ight had closed in while the meeting | 


ad been in progress, but there was 
ght in the room, and it shone out 
srough the uncurtained window, 
rowing its beams across the dark 
vreet, 

| Mr. Izeki was the first to move. He 
sok up his hymnbook once more and 
id, “Thank you for your testimony 
is evening. I am glad you have all 
I cken. As you listened to each other, 
jen sure you have learnt something 
the way God works. This will be 
Ae to you. You have also learnt 
me of the difficulties that the others 
Il be facing, and this will give you 
od for prayer. You are one group in 
's church, a cell in the Body of 
\rist. Keep together and encourage 
th other so that you may always 
2p your lights shining out for Jesus. 
We will close this class by singing 
hymn, ‘Saviour Like a Shepherd 
ad Us,’ for we are the sheep of His 
He —the pine trees in His gar- 
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I Was Afraid 
of the 


Child Stealers 


Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 
Children’s Home.”’ 

Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who. can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Prem Leila 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa) , Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1928, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in. 43 countries, is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy (1 girl D for 
one year in 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help byngivings $22 ee 
CL Please send me further information. 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 
CO first month [J]. Please send me the ADDRESS 
child’s name, story, address and pic- CITY Zone 


ture. I understand that I can corres- 
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pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
CHALICES « CIBORIA * CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES * CANDLESTICKS 


VASES * ALMS BASONS 


Se ae Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
40 West 57 Street NEW YORK 22 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
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DESIGNERS 
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STAINED GLASS 


CHURGH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 

GHE PAYRE-SPIERS FRAY 
* SGUDIOS + Hu 


| ax, 
48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 18, N. J. Hei 


Quality fabrics, ecclesiastically 
correct designs and top-grade 
workmanship, embroidered in 
our own sewing room make our 
paraments and linens out- 
standing. 

For FREE catalog 113E giving in- 
formation on Paraments, Church 
Furniture, Choir and Clergy 
Vestments, Altar Brass, Com- 
munion Ware, write to Dept. cr. 


Paraments 
Superfrontals Antependia Te 


Stoles Linens _—Dossals J y 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS i 


2900 QUEEN LANE, PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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worldscene 


» SPACE AGE CHURCH: DECISIONS AT NEW DELHI 


With the threat of war again casting a shadow over the earth, one of 
the clearest lights to shine forth is the increasing desire for mutual 


understanding and unity of action within Christendom. @ On the | 
Island of Rhodes this September, 135 representatives of Orthodox | 
Churches have been meeting to consider their relationships with non- 


Orthodox bodies. Both Protestant and Roman Catholic observers were 
invited. From the Vatican comes word that work is progressing on the 
forthcoming Second Vatican Council, scheduled for late 1962 or early 
1963. Approaches to Christian unity will be an item on its agenda. And 
one of the most important world gatherings of Christians will take 
place this November when the World Council of Churches holds its 
Third Assembly in New Delhi. @ In the capital of India some 1,000 
church leaders, of whom 625 will be officially appointed delegates, will 
represent the Council’s 178 member church bodies. Coming from over 
fifty countries, these leaders come from churches with more than 70 | 
per cent of the world’s estimated 315 million non-Roman Christians. | 
Present for the first time will be a number of official but nonparticipat- | 
ing observers from the Roman Church. A number of facts about this | 
meeting will make it a focal point of interest for men and women of all | 


faiths. 


Major Issues 


Chief among the important actions expected in New Delhi will be the’ 
integration of the forty-year-old International Missionary Council with| 
the World Council. Founded in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1921, the In-) 
ternational Missionary Council predates the World Council by twenty- 

seven years. During its existence, the International Missionary Council] 
has rendered significant service in coordinating Christian missionary) 
activities in every part of the world. As the World Council grew in) 
scope, the two organizations began paralleling endeavor more and more 
Plans have been under way for some time to combine the work of both! 
groups. @ Another major issue to be considered is a proposed state: 
ment drafted by the World Council’s Commission on Faith and Order.) 
placing the Council on record in favor of eventual organic unity of all)” 
Christendom. If the Third Assembly adopts this statement, it will have 
committed itself to a continuing search for a sort of unity beyond ¢ 
loose federation of churches. @ In addition, the delegates will weigl 
applications from a number of church bodies seeking admittance t 
the world organization. The most publicized of these applicants is thi 
Russian Orthodox Church, long silent and apart from the rest of Chris 
tianity. Other applicants include the Moravian Church in the West Cap 
Province, South Africa; the United Church of Central Africa in North 
ern Rhodesia; and the Pentecostal Church of Chile. @ Also on th 
agenda will be reports and recommendations from other World Cour 
cil commissions and divisions which will result in important discussion) 
on a number of issues, such as paths to disarmament, the refugee prol| 
lem, methods of feeding the world’s hungry and caring for the world 
sick, the meaning of individual freedom, and ways of combating racii 
injustice. @ The central theme of the meeting is to be “Jesus Chris 
the Light of the World,” with “Witness,” “Service,” and “Unity” : 
the three subthemes. 
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Within The Next Few Days 
We Will Mail To You... 


. complete information about 
how you can apply for a $1000 
life insurance policy to help 
take care of final expenses 
without burdening your fam- 
ily. 

All you need to do is give us 
. your permission. You can han- 
dle the entire transaction by 
mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obliga- 
tion of any kind. No one will 
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Brief, clearly written popular hard 


cover books on basic themes of 
Christian faith and life 
$1.00 


each 


MAN: IN WHOSE 
IMAGE 


By William H. Lazareth, author of 
LUTHER ON THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

Today’s world is like a hall of mir- 
rors in which men see reflections of 
their images. Does man see what he 
is? Or does he see what he would 
like to be? The author shows that 
the true image of man is reflected 
in Christ and that his heart is rest- 
less until he rests in God. 


WHY WE WORSHIP 


By H,. Grady Davis, author of 

DESIGN FOR PREACHING 
Showing how worship is a part of 
everyone's personal experience, the 
author points out that it Is given 
meaning and direction through the 
individual’s involvement with the 
God who speaks to him in his Word. 


This successful series also includes: 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
By Theodore G. Tappert 

Its significance as a proclamation of the Gospel. 
EVERYMAN A PRIEST 

By Karl J. Hertz 

Each man must pray for and serve his brother. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 


By John Reumann 
Development of the many versions. 


FAITH AND HEALTH 

By Kristofer Hagen 

What a Christian can do to preserve his own 
health. 


CONVERSION 
By Erik Routley 
Stimulating discussion of a subject of general 
concern, 
MARRIAGE 
By Harold Haas 

The Christian attitude toward love, sex, fidel- 
ity, ete. 

BEGINNING AND END OF 

THE WORLD 


By Martin J. Heinecken 


Answers to the great questions of life. 
PRAYER 
By Olive Wyon 


A perfect guide for those who want to know 
more. 


$1.00 cach at your book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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WOrIdSCENE  cominues 


COMMUNISM: NEW OPIATE 


The ideology put forth by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels over a cen- 
tury ago has undergone a number of changes as it met with the harsh 
facts of existence. Its latest revision comes this October when a new 
Communist Manifesto is presented to the twenty-second congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. @ In a sharp break with his predecessors 
and with some of his contemporary fellow-travelers—notably the Chinese 
Reds—Premier Khrushchev states that peaceful coexistence is possible 
between Communists and Western-style democracies. This does not 
mean, however, that the Cold War is about to evaporate, for Khrush- 
chev means basically that thermonuclear war would destroy mankind, 
@ At one point in the document, recently released in English transla. 
tion, it is stated that capitalism and communism are engaged in a critica 
competition for favor with the underdeveloped countries and that “com 
munism is bound to win because it has a more efficient, rapid, better: 
planned system for lifting people out of darkness and poverty.” @ Chris 
tianity receives a notice of sorts in the manifesto. While reviewing wha! 
it considers some of the few remaining obstacles left in the path ti 
world-wide Communist domination, the document states, “Clericalism i: 
acquiring ever greater importance in the political and ideologica 
arsenal of imperialism.” @ On the domestic front, the document prom 
ises the Soviet people great material gains in the next twenty years. 5( 
extravagant are the claims that New York Times columnist Arthw 
Krock was moved to comment, “Marx’s present disciples in the Kremlir 
do not at all disavow the manufacture of dream powder.” Could it be tha 
communism is becoming the new “opiate of the people”? 


AID TO EDUCATION: ROMAN REWARDS 


As a result of heavy pressures exerted by the Roman Catholic hierareh 
in the United States, Congressional leaders have all but abandoned hop 
of securing enactment of general legislation for federal aid to educatiol 
this year. They will try instead to secure a simple one-year extension 0 
aid for areas of acute need, and attempt to revive major legislation nex 
year. @ Although President John F. Kennedy, the first Roman Cathe 
lic to occupy the White House, strongly urged the $2.3 billion grant to ai’ 
the nation’s public school system, and firmly declared that direct aid t 
parochial schools was unconstitutional, the Roman Catholic hierareh! 
ignored his pleas and instead mounted a massive offensive for direc” 
federal aid to parochial education through its program agency, th 
forty-two-year-old National Catholic Welfare Conference. Congressioné 
offices were swamped with telegrams, letters, and postcards from Roma 
Catholic constituents. One member of the House of Representatives 1 
reported to have said, “We darned near had a first-class holy war i 
my district.” @ Hoping to avert a prolonged religious quarrel, th” 
House Subcommittee on Education adopted amendments which extende~ 
long-term, low-interest, loans to parochial schools to construct clas 
rooms for the teaching of science, mathematics, foreign languages any 
physical fitness. It also offered aid for the training of teachers for pare 
chial schools. But such concessions were of no avail. The bill, along wit 
all its amendments, was killed when New York Representatives Jame 
J. Delaney, a Roman Catholic, added the deciding vote in the Hous 
Rules Committee to table the measure. @ What could have saved tl” 
bill, a number of governmental and church leaders point out, woul 
have been an immediate wave of concern from non-Romans to counte 
act the Roman offensive. Indeed, such a campaign did gain moment” 
in the last couple of months. @ C. Stanley Lowell, associate director © 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church af 
State (POAU), reports that a spot check of Congressional mail in Apt 


showed that it was running nine to one in favor of direct aid to paro- 
chial schools, but that by August it was running three to one in favor of 
aid to public schools and against aid to parochial schools. 


THE LADY AND THE SEMINOLES 


When Florida state officials refused a new driver’s license recently for 
Episcopal Deaconess Harriet Bedell, she didn’t complain. “I knew I 
was pushing my luck getting licenses as long after eighty as I did,” said 
the little eighty-six-year-old lady. @ Slated for retirement in southern 
Florida twenty-six years ago after a tour of duty with Alaskan Indians, 
Deaconess Bedell became interested in the Seminoles and figuratively 
traded her dog sled for a canoe. She spent her first pension check for 
supplies and paddled into the swamp, purple with the haze of brush 
fires, mysterious with the lore of strangling plants and alive with snakes, 
deer, alligators, and panthers. @ At first the Seminoles preferred 


Seminole Chief Ingram Billy greets Deaconess Bedell on visit. 


their sullen isolation to friendship with the white woman. But she was 
not easily discouraged. When there was famine, she brought food; when 
there was sickness, she brought medicine; and when there was poverty, 
she taught the Seminoles to trade their handicrafts for manufactured 

goods. Eventually the Indians accepted her and called her “white bird.” 
~@ Now that she has at last decided to retire, Deaconess Bedell is 
gratified to note that the Diocese of South Florida plans to carry on 
her pioneering work. 


BISHOP BARTH DIES 


The Rt. Rev. Theodore Nott Barth, sixth Bishop 
of Tennessee, died of cancer on August 22, 1961. 
He was succeeded by his coadjutor, the Rt. 
Rev. John Vander Horsi. Bishop Barth was con- 
secrated when elected coadjutor in 1948 and 
became the diocesan in 1953. He was born sixty- 
three years ago in Mount Savage, Maryland, re- 
ceived his B.D. from Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, and was ordained a priest in 1922. 
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g2 ‘The 
“== Amplified 
New Testament 


“THE UNDERSTANDABLE 


NEW TRANSLATION ... 
THAT EXPLAINS ITSELF’ 
Christian Leaders Applaud... 


“.. it is the most wonderful trans- 
lation. Get one!’’ BILLY GRAHAM 


“*,.1t furnishes the various shades 


of meaning contained in certain 
words, together with elaborations 
of the text which are necessary to 
its true understanding.” 


Dr. Donatp F. AcKLAND 


Baptist Sunday School Board 


*... this is the best single aid to 
understanding the language of the 
New Testament that has been pub- 
lished for many a day. ... To read 
this translation is to get as near to 
the Greek as it is possible to get in 
an English translation.” 


Dr. WitiraM Barctay, in The 
Expository Times (London) 
Regular Cloth Edition 
Deluxe Edition 
(maroon or white) 
Genuine Leather Edition 
{red or black) 


Order from your Bookseller 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
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Seabury ve 

CHOICE IN 
PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 
featuring the Prayer Books with the clearest 
print and the widest variety of sizes, colors, 


and bindings in Prayer Books and Prayer Books 
with Hymnal. 


Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’ Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 


The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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worldscene continued 


The “oldest best seller” 


> “BISHOP OF GRAND CEN. 


is now the newest ee 


seer eet eee ee cese 


A motion picture has just been made 
about a sixty-four-year-old Episco- 
pal Redcap who brings religion into 
the rush and bustle of Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. For more 
than fifteen years Ralston C. Young 
of Vauxhall, N.J. (see photo), has 
been conducting prayer meetings in 
a darkened coach on Track 13 three 
times a week. Thousands of travelers 
and commuters, in groups as large 
as forty, have found solace and in- 
spiration trom the nondenomina- 
tional meetings held by the man 
who, over the years, has come to be 
known as the “Bishop of Grand Cen- 
tral.” @ The. film about Mr. 
Young, whose wife, Saide, works for 
the Church’s National Council, was 
produced by the Episcopal Radio 
and Television Foundation of At 
lanta, Ga., as part of a projected 
thirteen-program series to be en 
titled “One Reach One.” Mr! 
Young’s story is to be called “Track 


| 


JOHN MASEFIELD: «The work, greatly plan- 


ned, has been manfully done; that which slept has 
been awakened.” (The Times, London) 


J. B. PHILLIPS: «4 magnificent and memorable 


accomplishment.” 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED: ““A notable contri- 


bution to better understanding of the New Testament.” 
(Chicago Tribune) 


FREDERICK C. GRANT: «Excellent rendering 
of the Greek text... pellucid English.” (The Witness) 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE: «The sound scholarship 


and painstaking method . . . are beyond praise.” 
(United Church Herald) 


CECIL NORTHCOTT: «Universal yet personal, 


timeless yet contemporary . . . a treasure to be dis- 
covered and loved.” (Christian Century) 


460 pages - $4.95 wherever books are sold 


Published jointly, ‘8s 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


13.” @ Since 1945, the Epise¢ 


The American Church Union 
A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 


The Church's largest unofficial organization dedi- bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. pal Radio and Television Foundé 

cated to teaching ond maintaining the Apostolic Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 7 . . 
Faith. Membership includes subscription to the Provide thot prayers will be offered for the repose of tion, under the euidance of Bi 

monthly American Church News. For information, your soul by joining the Guild. < . 3 ii 
ee THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. executive director, Mrs. Carolin) 

American Church Union uperior-General s pr 6 ( 

347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York For further information address ii Rakestraw, has pe oduced < numb 

The Secretary-Generai, Guild of All Souls of significant radio and televisic 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford 3, Pa. 5 
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m are The Episcopal Hour, Ay 
CALVARY BOOKSHOP VESTMENTS them are Phe Episcoy ° 


61 Gramercy Park ‘North habseeiie<F beileese-Stulas="Sieatins other Chance, and a special series 


New York 10, N. Y. ; aya 2 
z Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries c 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars fifteen-minute talks on love: ] 
a Custom Tailoring for Clergymen C. S. Lewis. One of the foundatior 
e Prompt mail order service @ Dis- q : <i 
/ count to clergy and church groups 1837 ma A faetyal!) awinsS 1961 + latest projects IS long-playir 


record featuring selections rangi’ 
from medieval plain song to mod 


Telephone Open Monday 1-7:30 P.M. Tuesday 
GR 5-1216 ‘thru Friday, 1-5:30 P.M. COX SONS & VINING, Inc. | 
Closed Saturdays 131 EAST 23ro STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Church music. Entitled Sing My 
Soul, the disk by the Washington 
Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys 
was recently made available for sale 
to the public. 


ADVENT RINGS 


Beautifully handcrafted of 
natural cones, seedpods and 


nuts, attached to wooden 
base for permanent use. 
Available in natural, gold, 


silver, copper, pink and gold, 
white and gold, metallic 
blue and gold. 


$10.00; 914” 


15%” 
(shown) $5.00. Prepaid. Candles not in- 
cluded. Payment with order please. Order 
now for prompt delivery. 


diameter, diameter 


Ermargé Creations 
92 Maple Avenue, Cortland, New York 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
ffices in one volume 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext paper, 
slightly tinted, in two colors, black 
and red, throughout the entire vol- 
ume. 
Available in the following bindings: 


Black or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Representative: Miss Maud Linker 
109 Oxford Blvd., Garden City, N.Y. 


General Convention Coverage 


As this issue of THE EPIscoPALt- 
AN goes to press, the Church’s 
'Sixtieth General Convention is 
-under way in Detroit, Mich. 
Thousands of your fellow Epis- 
-copalians, both delegates and 
visitors, have assembled in huge 
Cobo Hall—named after Albert 
_E. Cobo, a former mayor of 
 Detroit—to hear about, discuss, 
and act upon a number of key 
issues in the Church’s life. Five 
| staff members of THE Episcopa- 
_ LIAN are now in Detroit covering 
the Convention. Watch for the 
_November and December issues 
_ which will give you a comprehen- 
| sive account, in word and pic- 
jture, of decisions reached in 
Detroit. 


JUST PUBLISHED... 


Emkay’s New 
16-Page Catalog 
of Quality Candles 
and Accessories ! 


This year’s Emkay catalog, 


which lists more items than any 


previous edition, reflects the fact 
that Emkay is the truly complete 


line of Church candles and ac- 


cessories. 


Here are clean-burning candles 


for every Church need and oc- 


AFTER THE LONG SIESTA 


casion.. 
plain and decorated Paschal Candles, Sanctuary 
Candles, tastefully ornamented Baptismal Can- 
dles, and many, many others. All are made in the 


. Eucharistic Candles and Vesper Lights, 
The eyes of the world are at long 
last turned toward Latin America, 
an area which, after centuries of 
drowsing, has come suddenly and 
violently awake. At Punta Del Este, 
Uruguay, representatives of twenty- 
Jone American republics, with a total 
population of over 200 million 
people, cheered Episcopal layman 
Douglas Dillon, U.S. Secretary of 
jthe Treasury, as the final agreement 
'was reached on the U.S.-sponsored 
)“Alliance for Progress” program. 


Under the plan, at least $20 billion 


Emkay tradition of purity and craftsmanship, yet 
are priced as economically as many brands of lesser 
quality. Mail coupon today for free catalog, and 
complete information. 


A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 


SYRACUSE 1,N.Y. 
TEL. GR 1-6147 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 745€E. Pico Blvd. 


in economic aid will be supplied to Economy 

Latin America over the next ten ade MAIL COUPON NOW 

years by the U.S., Europe, and (ae eR OY | Se SRS ge am wena | 
Japan. @ The rapid growth of | Muencu-Kreuzer Cannte Co., Inc. | 
/Protestantism in Latin America was |; Pept. F-1061, Syracuse 1, N. a 
ee LY A eccend Latin rivescer Lights : Bae, Ge Clune es tel iconooticn | 
‘American Evangelical Conference Ae rsurt acavarvoscntetivercall I 
held in Lima, Peru. Dr. T. J. Lig- ® me | 
‘gett, president of Union Theologi- TOES EAT SS ag > aR aE 
eal Seminary, Puerto Rico, told 240 THE apa mR 2st aici Rie sin aig aicts's ip vai accare- Op | 
church leaders of some fifty groups 0 a ee 
) assembled in Lima for the nine-day ei oT NS a ae eae | 
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FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 


30 in. High 
Easily Seats 10 
(5 On A Side) 


Mone \ 
CATALOG | 
in COLORS 


30 X 96 in. &, 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


No. K-3 TABLE 
FINISHED MASONITE 
TOP... STAIN-RESISTANT 


Attention—Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges 
and all organizations! Direct-from-factory 
prices on famous MONROE Folding Banquet 
U The leader for 54 years—still un- 

matched for quality, durability and handsome appearance. 
and frame construction. 
Join the over 60,000 other religious, fraternal and social groups who own 
and recommend famous MONROE folding tables and other MONROE special- 
ties. MONROE is the world’s largest manufacturer selling folding banquet 
bles direct to these organizations by mail. 


Tables. 


Automatic locking legs. _ Easily seats 10 people. 


Direct prices 


FREE--COMPLETELY NEW 1962 CATALOG 


Beautiful color pictures of full line—-MONROE Folding 
Tables, Folding Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable 
Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers & Platforms. 


New pedestal 


| THE MONROE CO. @EReiiimjay COLFAX, IOWA 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
for Indoor 


Marks Charch 


MORNING R 9:00AM 
HOLY COMMUNION 7, 00-1100 
EVENING PRAYER 7:30 P.™. 


or Outdoor 
Use... 


Famous DAV- 
SON Boards... 
Changeable- 
Letter Directory 
and Announce- 
ment Boards, Cork 
Boards, Chalk 
Boards, Name 
Plates, etc. 


he = 6 REETENS 


BUILD HE8% HOES 
x co Bot EM, 


RER BA ge ysraw 


WRITE for free catalog. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


Dept. 311 North Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


AIR, STEAMSHIP, HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS e CRUISES 
e PACKAGED TOURS e 


STUDENT TOURS 
World-Wide 


Individual itineraries 
planned to your 
personal requirements 


MEMBER 
sot $e, 


4 

5 
Bm des 
PYEL 


Travel Arrangements, Inc. 


61 East Ninth Street 


New York 3 
GRamercy 5-1000 


New York 


How much of your 


Church is Insured? 


To rebuild a church, it must be done with 
new, undepreciated materials. Only insurance 
with the replacement cost endorsement gives 
you complete protection, eliminating depreci- 
ation. To assist in providing this type of cover- 
age, we offer replacement cost insurance at 


savings of 20%, provide sound valuations and 


engineering service. 


Send today for information on how to protect your church against 


disastrous losses. 
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worldscene continued 


meeting that the evangelical com 
munity on the South American con 
tinent now numbers approximate) 
9 million persons. @ The Rey 
John J. Considine of Washington 
D.C., a Maryknoll priest who direct 
much U.S. work with the Lati: 
American Roman Catholic hier 
archy, said his office hopes to sen 
thousands of priests, brothers, ani 
sisters to Latin America in the nex 
five years. He said Roman Catholic 
hope to open fifty new major school 
in the area during the comin, 
decade. Richard Cardinal Cushing 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Bos 
ton, Mass., warned recently that an 
Latin American aid program base 
solely on keeping established dicte 
tors or ruling wealthy classes i 
power will be doomed to eventue 
failure. As far as the people are cot 
cerned, he stated, “only revolutio 
will do—peaceful revolution if po 
sible, violent revolution if nece 
sary.” 


PATLANTA SETS EXAMPLE 


Unlike some of the nation’s oth 
prominent cities, Atlanta, Ga., hi 
shown the world that integration © 
U.S. public schools can take pla 
without violence. When classes b 
ean this fall, nine Negro childre 
carried their books and pencils in’ 


four previously all-white schoe 
and sat down with their fello 
students. No major incidents 0 


curred. Despite attempts by certa’ 
segregationist groups to organize 
boycott, attendance remained ne 
mal at each of the schools. 
Because of Atlanta’s location in t_ 
Deep South, international atte 
tion was centered on the city, as 
moved to comply with the U. 
Supreme Court’s 1954 decision )~ 
quiring the desegregation of all pu” 
lic institutions of learning. Preside 
John F. Kennedy congratiaa t 


city and state for the “responsib— 
law-abiding manner” in which t™ 


change had been _ effected. 
strongly urge the officials and ¢)— 
zens of all communities which f 
this difficult transition in the co) ~ 
ing weeks and months to le 
closely at what Atlanta has don 

the President said. 
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| A NYONE who saw Inherit the Wind, 

the stage or movie version of 
_ the celebrated Scopes Trial, undoubt- 
edly came away feeling that he had 
seen a brilliant portrayal of the last- 
| ditch stand of Fundamentalism against 
_ modern science in particular and the 


freedom of the human mind in gen- 
eral. For most people, the issues at 
stake in the so-called “Monkey Trial” 
_ are no longer live. 

However, though the isswes involved 
| in the Fundamentalism vs. Science 
controversy may no longer be live 
_ones, the effects of the struggle and its 
outcome are still very much with us. 
The champions of intellectual freedom 
_and the insights provided by the natu- 
ral sciences have clearly carried the 
day. Owing partly to the obvious suc- 
cess of scientific thinking, some rele- 
gate religion to the past, while others, 
even though they remain loyal to the 
‘main tenets of their faith, seriously 
‘question the relevance of such things 
‘as the Bible to life in the modern-day 
world. 

What few people seem to realize is 
that there have been “scientific” stu- 
dents of the Bible for many years. Be- 
_ fore Darwin wrote on evolution or 
_\Darrow defended those who taught it, 
_jmen were wrestling “scientifically” 
with the problems presented by the 
Bible. As far back as the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, men were 
exposing the Bible to the rigors of the 
scientific method, Today, after almost 
wo hundred years of the critical study 
f the Bible, professional theologians 
are more concerned than ever with the 
Holy Scriptures. The cause for this 
ome interest in the Bible on the 


part of the professional theologian is 
twofold: 

1. In his attempt to understand the 
Bible “in its own terms,” the biblical 
scholar has come more and more to 
the realization that the basis of the 
biblical message is not just a set of 
teachings of religious worthies, a 
mere compendium of religious in- 
sights from Moses to Jesus. What we 
really have in the Bible are books of 
“holy history” which claim to be a 
record of those great events wherein 
God established a particular kind of 
relation with His people. The other 
books of the Bible which are not of 
this type. can be best understood as 
commentaries, collections of sermons, 
discourses, meditations, and bits of 
worship services having this “holy his- 
tory” as their central theme. 

2. Those who study theology have 
also become increasingly dissatisfied 
with mere “propositional” theology 
which defines God as all-powerful and 
all-knowing. Most theologians 
feel the need to present the faith in 
terms more relevant to modern man. 
So, partly as a result of the impact of 
modern biblical studies and_ partly 
through the insights of modern theol- 
ogy and philosophy, the theologian to- 
day speaks less and less of what God 
is, and more of what He has done and 
is doing through and for men. 


now 


Thus we now find ourselves in the 
midst of a theological revolution which 
is at last reaching the man in the pew. 
In recent years we have seen the pub- 
lication of the Seabury Series under 
the auspices of the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church. This series 
makes use of the insights of modern 


BOOKS 


Conducted by 
Edward T. Dell, Jr. 


Understanding the Bible 


A special report on newly available Bible commentary and guide series 


studies in Bible, theology, and child de- 
velopment, at the level of the church 
school curriculum. We have seen the 
growth of Group Life Labs and Par- 
ish Life Conferences, which are at- 
tempts to use these new insights at the 
parish and diocesan levels of Church 
life. We are beginning to feel pressure 
from several quarters for a re-evalua- 
tion of our old, accepted structures, 
both those of doctrine and those of 
parochial and diocesan organization. 

As one who is deeply concerned 
with the study of the Bible, I believe 
that now we should begin a serious at- 
tempt to understand these present cur- 
rents within the Church and the vital 
role the Bible plays in them. Only a 
few years ago this would not have 
been possible for the average lay per- 
son. The results of biblical study were, 
for the most part, contained in pon- 
derous tomes, often written in lan- 
guages other than English. Today this 
is no longer the case. Since 1956 we 
have witnessed what, by comparison 
with former years, could be termed a 
flood of books about the Bible writ- 
ten expressly for the layman and built 
squarely on the results of scientific 
study of the Bible. 

There are now five major series of 
these books in process of being pub- 
lished. Publishers are also busy with 
many individual volumes on a wide va- 
riety of Bible-study topics, but our 
concern here is with these five major 
series. They vary in length from four 
to twenty-seven volumes, and in cost 
from $1.00 to $3.50 per volume. They 
are of two general types: the com- 
mentary, and the guide. 

Familiar from former years, and 
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RSNA on VV eStninster 


A Hard Look at 
Adult Christian 
Education 


By Joun R. Fry. Examines—and 
suggests remedies for—the weak- 
nesses and distortions in current 
techniques of adult study groups. 


$3.50 
Christian Ethics 
for Practical Living 


By Horace E. Orr. Answers the: 
questions: What vs ethical conduct? 
How is it determined in the daily 
decisions of life? $3.00 


The Use of 


Two new volumes in 
Westminster Studies in 
Christian Communication 


Christianity 
and Political 
Responsibility 
By Atpen D. Kettey. This 
book explains why constant 


participation in public affairs 
is part of the Christian way 


of life. $5.00 Symbolism in 
Art and the Christian 
Education 


Message of 
the Church 


By Wa ter L. Natuan. How 
the Gospel can be communi- 
cated by 
church’s heritage in the arts. 
$5.00 


By Dororny B. Fritz. The wide 
role of symbolism in Christian life, 
and how it can be taught to chil- 
ac n and adults. Illustrated. 

Paperbound $1.45 


reclaiming the 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS | Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A novel about God’s 
judgment of lust and love 


H™ in this work of original scholar- 
ship and moving beauty is the story 
of Abraham’s love for Sarah, from 
which sprang a race of prophets, and 
of Lot’s marriage of sin with Adah 
which brought devastation to the cities 
of the plain. Road to Sodom is an elo- 
quent and important statement for the 
Christian of today. 


Sodom 


By JEAN REES, 


outstanding British author 
and evangelical leader 


$3.95, now at your bookstore neil . RANDOM HOUSE 
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continued 


perhaps somewhat formidable, is the 
commentary. In this type of study the 
books of the Bible are studied in or- 
der, one at a time. The commentary 
begins with an introduction to the book 
in question, discussing such things as 
authorship, date, locale of writing, 
historical background, main critical 
problems, and perhaps a short history 
of its interpretation, The main body 
of the study consists of a verse-by- 
verse, or even word-by-word, 
nation of the text. 


expla- 


At the present time, three such se- 
ries are in process of publication. The 
Daily Study Bible Series (William 
Barclay, editor; Westminster Press, 17 
volumes available, 17 projected; $2.50 
each) deals so far only with the New 
Testament, and is written largely by 
one man. This series provides an ex 
tremely good introduction to each 
book. It is probably best suited to thi 
person who is reading the Bible o 
his own and wants a guide to which hr 
can refer. For the lone reader, thi 
series has the advantage of attemptin; 
to combine a devotional approach ti 
the Scriptures with the best of critica 
opinion on any given passage. 

Macmillan’s Torch bible Commer! 
taries (John Marsh and Alan Richare’ 
son, general editors; Student Chris 
tian Movement Press, 27 volumes, 1 
projected; $1.75 to $3.50 each) is, i) 
terms of volumes already in print, th 
From the layman| 
point of view, however, its commen! 
tend to be too terse. The informatio) 
is there, but one must read with car! 
The level of scholarship is very hie 
in this series, making it ideal as H 


most extensive. 


reference work for the layman wh 
finds himself in a teaching positic. 
where he must look up puzzling Bib 


passages. It is also ideal as a quit) 
reference work for the clergyman. 
The Layman’s Bible Commenta 
(Balmer H. Kelly, editor; John Kne 
9 volumes available, 25 pr 
$1.75 to $2.00 each) is t 


most concise of the three commenta 


Press, 
jected; 
series. The comment is usually on ¢ 
tire passages, rather than on a stri¢ 
verse-by-verse basis. A real atte 
is made to give the reader some cr’ 
cal insights into the text without bij” 
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a 


fing him with a mass of detail. The 
ityle is easy. Whether in classroom use 
or in private, this series would prove 


is 
ied 
pf great help to the layman. 

| Quite different from the commen- 
ary, in both scope and method, is the 
imide. Instead of following the text of 
vach book, the guide seeks to intro- 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
CREASE RESISTANT, CRUSH-PROOF LINEN 


Full 5-piece set 


luce the reader to the various types of 
jiterature found in the Bible. For ex- 
|mple, this type of study, rather than 
‘ommenting upon each of the books 

f the Pentateuch (the first five books 
fthe Old Testament), might have one 
olume dealing with the general sub- 
ect, “The Books of Covenant and 
aw.” 

Such is the case with the Westmin- | 
ter Guides to the Bible (Edwin M. 
rood, general editor; Westminster 
‘ress, 6 volumes available, 9 pro- 
acted; $1.50 each), which attempt to 
pen up the whole of the Bible by deal- 
ig with its major themes, taking for 
ranted the major conclusions of bib- | 
cal scholarship. The Westminster 
uides include one volume entitled | 4 
The Threshold of Christianity.” Veil 
hich deals with the fascinating and 
aportant period of late, post-Exilic 
adaism, between Old and New Testa- | 
ents. Here we find discussed mate- 
al from the Apocrypha and the now- 
mous Dead Sea Scrolls. Though 
rietly speaking not biblical material, 
'e books from this period are of great 
slp in understanding the early devel- 


consisting of 


Chasuble, 
Stole, 


Maniple, 


Burse, and 


UNLINED Chasuble of white linen, full 60” wide, no shoulder 


seams, 50” long with contrasting 4” wide orphreys of same 


linen in red, green, light blue, violet or black. “Y’ Cross or- 


phrey on back with straight pillar orphrey on front. Stole and 


pment of the Christian religion. 


Of excellent quality and somewhat | 


8s expensive is the series entitled 


‘ble Guides (William Barclay and | 


maniple in white with colored block orphreys at ends, un- 
fringed. Stole 4” wide x 114” long, maniple 4” wide x 45” 


long overall, each with embroidered cross. Burse and Veil in 


a Bs = ae SS ey i fiend Aree en Pane oe ae : 
. ° oO J 
| F. Bruce, general editors: Abing- white linen with contrasting 214 orphreys as above. 


/on Press, 4 volumes available, 22 pro- 
ected; $1.00 each). The more serious 
adent of the Bible will find much 


jluable material in the Abingdon | 


In stock for immediate delivery—Complete set ... $54.25 


These sets are also available in solid colors with white orphreys at 
-sries. | above quoted price. 


Any parish library would do well to 
scribe to one or more of these five 
cellent series. Part of the problem of 
ding anything is knowing what to 
ok for. For the average lay person, 
» Bible makes pretty confusing read- 
-@y because he is not at all sure what 
yllis he is supposed to find. Intelligent 
_ fle of these fine new materials should 
a long way toward solving this 
'apblem, deepening our lives and 
dening our horizons. 

1 —Joun S. RuEF 
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Linen samples sent on request. 


Regular postage paid on cash orders within the continental United States. 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW CO. 


14 East 41st Street 29 East Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 4400 Melrose Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 2, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. LOS ANGELES 29, CALIF. 


Inquiry: a question and answer column 


conducted hy Henry Thomas Dolan 


[] Who or what is the chancel- 


lor of a diocese? 


A He is 


stitution or canons of the Church, na- 
tionally, but in practice and by the 
canons of many dioceses he is “a lay- 


nonexistent in the con- 


man learned in the law,” i.e., a lawyer, 
chosen to serve as legal counsel to the 
bishop, the standing committee, and 
diocesan organizations on matters af- 
fecting the interest of the Church. 


[] Are standing committee and 
executive council in a diocese the 
same, or parts of the same body, 
or different? 


A Entirely different, though some 
clergy or laymen may serve on both. 
Every diocese has a standing commit- 
tee, required by national canon. Some 
dioceses, by their own constitution or 
canons, have an _ executive council, 
sometimes called bishop’s council, not 
required by national canon. 

The standing committee takes its 
name from the fact that it serves during 
a vacancy in the office of bishop, and 
it is then ecclesiastical authority for 
the diocese. It has the responsibility of 
seeing to the election of a bishop, and 
to the performance of episcopal duties 
by other bishops specially invited dur- 
ing the interim. While the bishop is in 
ofhice, it serves him as his council of 
advice on any matter on which he may 
wish to consult it. By canon of the 
Church, also, it gives or declines con- 
sent to the election of any person as 
bishop of any other diocese. 

Executive council or bishop’s coun- 
cil is, in certain dioceses, the continu- 
ing administrative authority over the 
work of the diocese during the interval 
between annual conventions. In one il- 
Justration (Pennsylvania), its work is 
divided into departments of missions 
and Church extension, Christian educa- 


ta 
tN 


tion, Christian social relations, finance 
and property, and promotion. 


[] Why do we call our clergy- 
men priests? Are the words 
“priest” and ‘“‘minister” synony- 
mous? 


A No more than loosely synony- 
mous. All priests are ministers, but not 
all ministers are priests; i.e., ““min- 
ister” is of much more inclusive mean- 
ing. At many places in the Prayer 
Book (Morning and Evening Prayer, 
Litany, Penitential Office) ‘“‘minister” 
means simply whatever person hap- 
pens to be leading the service, even the 
merest lay reader. Into this usage we 
can read a reminder of the fact that 
every member of the laity has his own 
undoubted ministry, some of it the part 
he takes in and about the worship and 
work of the Church, most of it his 
carrying the Church with him into his 
daily walk of life. 

A priest is far more than a minister: 
he is a man ordained to the sacred 
order of priesthood. He has authority, 
privileges, and duties peculiar to his 
office. The Rubric for Absolution, and 
nearly all of those for Holy Com- 
specify “the 
priest.” The Rubric for the Epistle says 
“the minister appointed,” recognition 


munion, categorically 


of the fact that from earliest times the 
laity have been allowed to read the 
Epistle. The same words in the Rubric 
for the Gospel do not mean the same 


thing; they mean that the Gospel may 


$3 
be read by a deacon, a privilege that 
is the great glory of the diaconate, Nor 
yet in the marriage service do the 
Rubrics that say “the minister’? mean 
any other than an ordained clergyman, 
priest, or deacon. 

The words are of overlapping mean- 
ing, in short, and the Prayer Book, 
while striving to observe a proper dif- 
ferentiation, cannot sharply pinpoint it 
except in certain instances. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Episcopal-related four-year lib- 
eral arts coeducational college .. . 
Integrated general education and 
specialization . . . Preprofessional 
program and_ secondary teacher 
training . . . Small-class discussion 
method ... Accepts qualified high 
school graduates and _ superior 
early entrants . . . Registration 
limited to 265 ... Fully accredited 
. . . College chaplain jointly ap- « 
pointed by Shimer and the Bishop 
of Chicago . For information 

write, Shimer College , 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. | 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational col- 
lege in the Alamo City offering 
quality instruction in 24 academic 
areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Inter- 
denominational, sponsored by 
Presbyterians, this private Chris- 
tian university with a faciulty of 
over 100 scholars has built a com- 
pletely new 107-acre skyline eam- 
pus. CEEB scores required. Two 
summer sessions. 


Write Director of Admissions 
Trinity University | 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


1 


UPSALA. 
COLLEGE, 


A coeducational college of 


liberal arts and science dedicated | 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: i 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


5 
St. Andrew s 
An Episcopal Preparatory Boarding School 
for boys of all denominations, Delight- 
fully located on Florida’s healthfu’ 
Southeastern coast at Boca Ratorm. Year 
around out-of-door sports. High aca 
demic standards. Six forms, college pre 
paratory. Accepting students for 1962-63) 


The Rev. Hunter Wyatt-Brown, Jr) *), 
Headmaster 7 


Amdur Building e Boca Raton, Flo 


THE Episcopal 


a 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
| FOUNDED 1890 
“Education for Leadership” 


| This fine Episcopal college-preparatory 


school combines the best of the Church’s 
traditions with the latest in teaching facil- 


|| ities and methods. 

Five emphases are integrated to help 
|| each boy become that which, by the Grace 
of God, he can be—The Academic, Spiritual 
Military, Physical and Social. 


| For information, write: 
The Rev. Dr. Sumner Walters 
Rector and Headmaster 
Fifth and Cottage Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 


ie CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
| GLEN LOCH, PA. 


| A School for Boys Dependent on One 
| Parent 

Grades—5th through 12th 
t Golere Preparatory and Vocational 
| Training: 


| Sports: Soccer, Basketball, Track, 
Cross-Country 
| Learn to study, work, play on 1600 


-acre farm in historic Chester Valley. 
} Boys Choir—Religious Training 
| The Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster | 
Post Office Box: S, Paoli, Pa. | 


yY PEDDIE 


Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined 
with high scholastic attainment. A col- 
lege preparatory school for boys, grades 
7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. Just 
off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). Write 

Dr. Carrol 0. Morong, Headmaster, 

Box 9-B, Hightstown, New Jersey 


UJUNGA HIGHLAND SCHOOL Inc. 
Est. 1946 


homelike, residential treatment center for boys 
ith emotional problems. Individual and group 
ychotherapy. Small classes academically accred- 
ed. Twelve-month program including summer- 
mp activities. Enrollment limited to twenty 
‘tween 7 and 16 years of age. Religious growth 
stered. 

The Rt. Rev. Eric Bloy, Bd. of Governors 
rite Director of Admissions, 6658 Day Street, 
Tujunga, California. 


HE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School | A College Prep School 


ee 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports: 
symnasium, indoor pool. 94th year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 
‘ary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
enies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, R.O.T.C., 
social—to help high school. age boys 
“in inten, and stature and in 
vor with God and man.” Write 


og Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
161 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


\ Member: Episcopal School Association 
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PETER’‘S SCHOOL 


New York 


SAINT 


Peekskill 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 


scholastic sports program. 80-acre campus, 
Secondary Schools Admission Test. required. 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


Frank S$. Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


a PATTERSON SCHOOL /:BOYS 


Fully accredited Church School on 1300 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, 
sports, swimming, fishing. 


Summer camp for boys 7 to 15 years. Tutoring. 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For Camp or “‘Happy Valley” 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


_ VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Healthy and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia. 


For catalog, write 

THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 
Headmaster 

FORK UNION dcapemy 
ACADEMY 
ONE SUBJECT PLAN of 
in Upper School (grades 
has increased honor roll 
Develops concentration. Fully 
Weranitea. ROTC highest rating. 
+ Separate Junior School (grades 
5-8) Modern bldgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
> 3rd year. For ONE SUBJECT 
PLAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 62, Fork 
Union, Virginia. 


catalog write: 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Boarding & Country Day School 
Girls, Grades 7-12 


College preparatory and general courses. Music, Drama, 
Arts, Sports, New dorm. 49 acres. Accredited by the 
Middle States Association, the New York State Board 
of Regents. Established 1870. Catalog. 

J. N. Vandemoer, Headmistress 
Albany 11, New York 


Mrs. 
St. Agnes School, Box E, 


-ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
8-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 
is individual, based on principles of Christian- 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 

Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 

ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 2, Va. 


KEMPER HALL"°332, 22" 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box E. 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 

for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 

tian principles in which all students share 

responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 

social service activities. Arts, Music, Dra- 

matics. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
John as McIlwaine, M.A., 


eadmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
college programs of study. Established 1832. For 
eatalog and pictures with full information, write: 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR GIRLS 
Fully accredited. Episcopal. Grades 8-12. 
Music, art, dramatics. Small classes. All sports; 
varied activities. On beautiful Rappahannock 
River. SUMMER SCHOOL: June 20-August 
12. For catalog write: 
MISS VIOLA H. WOOLFOLK, Headmistress 
St. Margaret’s School, Box 158-E 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA 


Ashley Hall 


Charleston, South Carolina 
A Resident and Day School for Girls 


Founded 1909 
College preparatory, grades 9-12. Fully ac- 
credited. Music, art, dramatics. Year round 
sports, riding, pool. Write for catalog. 
CAROLINE PARDUE, Headmistress 
Ashley Hall, Box 248£, Charleston, South Carolina 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Pos duate 
ough academic Graparavion: r 
study-plan. Excellent guidance pr 
sports, golf. 80-acre cam 
between Philadelphia and Bolfi 
1744. Also Camp and Summer Sch 
catalog 

Mr. Norman Farnlof, Headmaster 

Box 33, Colora, Maryland 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for girls and boys with 
boarding for girls. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Anne. Kindergarten and Grades 1 
through 7. Other grades to be added. 


Address: 
The Sister Secretary 
2701 South York St. 
Denver 10, Colorado 


APPALACHIAN ste hel AGES 612 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet here of a 
well-ordered home in the mo f North 
Carolina. Balanced routine o play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual tr direction 
of the Episcopal Church. lanced diet 
Ponies, other pets. Year-ro per month 
and up according to ability to pay Catalog 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Aceredited A Grade br 
the Southern Association. Under direction of Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location 


Reasonable Terms. For information write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


CHURCH PRODUCTS 


from OKINAWA 


post paid at 1/3 state-side prices 


HAND WEAVING 
QUALITY SEWING 


free illustrated catalogue 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CRAFT CENTER 
NAGO CHO, OKINAWA 


WE REPRESENT EIGHT OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS AND 
COMMUNION WARE 


National * Sudbury 
International Silver 
Gorham Silver 


Rostand Brass 
Revell-Ware 
Kensington 
St. Louis Silversmiths 


of distinction 


Tae Cade 


at moderate prices. 

All profits go directly 

the work of the Church. 
e 


into 
May he ordered in quantity, 
imprinted or plain. Discounts 
to parish bookstores. 
tion sent on approval. 


Selec- 
Write 


Grace Cathedral Greeting Cards 
1170 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CH Oo 1 R Newest colorfast fabrics 
ES available. Write for 
RO B Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Z S.and EPISCOPAL 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and special prices | 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
for Churches, 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail-\ 
able in rayon, 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and_ special 
church price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 


34, Rock Island, Ill. 
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Movies in 


by Malcolm Boyd 


del (ee two decades ago, the pre- 
vailing theme of motion pic- 
was 
im- 


tures as mass_ entertainment 


escapism; we wallowed in a dull, 
poverished reality and only that which 
lifted us momentarily from our rut 
and gave us a brief glance at gaiety 
or adventure could entertain 
writes A. A. Frederickson of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

“Today 
through a world of escapism, of buy 
now and pay later, of act now and 
regret later, of demand now and de- 
serve later, of acquire now and earn 
later,” the letter adding 
more fuel to the stimulating and criti- 
cally important debate being conducted 
in this column concerning the ques- 
tion of whether Hollywood movies 
should be classified and, if so, how this 
should be done. “Perhaps it simply 
follows that we have turned to bitter 
Some day 


7 
us, 


we scurry frantically 


continues, 


realism as entertainment. 
the pendulum will swing back. 
Until then we 
roads in the matter of ‘adult’ 
pictures. This, however, will resolve 
only a part of the total issue. For the 
real problem will not be a surfeit of 
adult movies but a shortage of adult 


may make some in- 


motion 


parents.” 

There have been so many letters 
written to me concerning this subject 
by EpiscopaLiAN readers that space 
permits printing excerpts from only a 
few. 

Mrs. E. W. Jefferson wrote the fol- 
lowing from Kalamazoo, Michigan: 

“Re your thought-provoking critical 
remarks on Elmer Gantry and The 
Apartment in the June Episcopa.ian, I 
think the most harmful films for young 
people are those (and they are so 


MOVIES 


our World 


often classified ‘for families’) i 
which, in the most unctuous and ir 
sipid style, any and all human prol 
lems are smoothly disposed of by slic] 
easy answers . . . rather than anythin 
like Christian compassion. These ai 
the films I think something should } 
done about first.” 

A Nashville, Tennessee, mother « 
three boys—aged 3, 5, and 7—~rais 
an extremely interesting and impo 
tant point in her letter. 

“We just returned from a drive- 
movie. I thought I would scan T 
EpiscopaLiaAn before retiring. Yo 
article jumped at me. I must tell y: 
of our experience.” 

She goes on to say that the old 
boy has an “overactive imaginatio) 
and that “bad dreams are frequeg | 
I do not censor TV and movies.” T 
family had just gone to see the n 
tion picture Swiss Family Robins 
“There were some frightening thir: 
in the movie,” Mrs. James Cates ‘> 
plains, “but my children feel 1; 
enough to stand up to the famili’ 
However, the previews came on née) 
The four coming attractions wh? 
were previewed were horrible even * 
my husband and me. One—a hypno § 
sticking needles through a lady’s al 
—the Dake -creeping plasma—and 
on. The children didn’t miss a bit of* 

“So—I give you another thought! | 
the movie is good, what about the }7/ 
views of coming attractions? The dt 
toon comes right with them.” 

Mrs. Cates is not the first paren’! 
bring to our attention the matter 
previews. Apparently many _paré h 
are aware of this problem and det 
concerned about it. I suggest that si 
groups of informed and _ concer 
parents have some serious talks 
the subject with local theatre n} > 
agers. 
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ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


| the request of the Lambeth Conference, 1948, the Anglican Cycle of Prayer was prepared, 
hat the spiritual bond of prayer might be more widely extended between the dioceses of the 
“glican Communion throughout the world.’’ Each day the Church’s work in a particular place is 
gled out to be remembered in the prayers of the Church throughout the world. The prayer 
ile lends itself to parish, organization, or private prayer. It is commended to you by the 


{hops meeting at Lambeth in 1958. 


|OVEMBER 


| 
foceses of the Anglican Communion 


i] South Carolina, U.S.A.: Gray Temple, 
Bishop. 
2 South China: Nathaniel Hsien Moyung, 


Bishop. 


\3 South Dakota, U.S.A.: Conrad Herbert Ges- 
ner, Bishop. 


4 Southern Brazil: Egmont Machado Krischke, 


Bishop. 
5 South Florida, U.S.A.: Henry Irving Louttit, 
| Bishop. 
ih Southern Ohio, U.S.A.: Roger W. Blanchard, 


Bishop. 


" Southern Virginia, U.S.A.: George Purnell 
Gunn, Bishop; David S. Rose, Suffragan. 

H Southwestern Brazil: Plinio Lauer Simoes, 

| Bishop. 


') Southwark, England: Arthur Mervyn Stock- 
wood, Bishop; William Percy Gilpin (Kings- 


fon-upon-Thames), Bishop; John Arthur 
Thomas Robinson (Woolwich), Bishop. 
i) Southwell, England: Frank Russell Barry, 


Bishop; Alfred Morris Gelsthorpe, Assistant 
Bishop; Wilfrid Lewis Mark Way, Assistant 
Bishop. 


|| South-West Tanganyika, East Africa: Leslie 
Edward Stradling, Bishop. 
U.S.A.: 


|| Southwestern Virginia, William 


Henry Marmion, Bishop. 


|| Spokane, U.S.A.: 
Bishop. 


Russell Sturgis Hubbard, 


] Springfield, U.S.A.: Vacant. 
4 
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of Prayer for each month throughout the year. 
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Enter my subscription to the Church’s magazine for 


15 Sudan, The: Oliver Claude Allison, Bishop; 
Daniel Deng Atong, Assistant Bishop. 


16 Swansea and Brecon, Wales: John James 


Absalom Thomas, Bishop. 


17 Sydney, Australia: Hugh Rowlands Gough, 
Archbishop; Arthur William Goodwin Hud- 
son, Coadjutor; Ronald Clive Kerle, Co- 
adjutor; Marcus Laurence Loane, Coadjutor, 


18 Taiwan, Formosa: Harry Sherbourne Ken- 
nedy, Bishop-in-Charge. 
Cranswick, 


19 Tasmania: Geoffrey Franceys 


Bishop; William Rothwell Barrett, Assistant 
Bishop. 

20 Tennessee, U.S.A.: John Vander Horst, 
Bishop. 

21° Texas, U.S.A: John E. Hines, Bishop; F. 


Percy Goddard, Suffragan. 


Tohoku, Japan: Timothy Shinzo Nakamura, 
Bishop. 


PIs 


Tokyo, Japan: David Makoto Goto, Bishop; 


7x) 


Kenneth Abbott Viall, $.S.J.E., Assistant 
Bishop. 

2A Toronto, Canada: Frederick H. Wilkinson, 
Bishop; George Boyd Snell, Coadjutor; 


Henry Robert Hunt, Suffragan. 


25 Trinidad, West Indies: Frank Noel Cham- 
berlain, Bishop. 

26 Truro, England: John Maurice Key, Bishop; 

John Wellington, Assistant Bishop. 

Df Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, Ireland: Ar- 

thur Hamilton Butler, Bishop. 

Upper South Carolina, U.S.A.: Clarence Al- 

fred Cole, Bishop. 


28 


29 Utah, U.S.A.: Richard Simpson Watson, 
Bishop. 

30 Vermont, U.S.A.: Harvey Dean Butterfield, 
Bishop. 

publish the Cycle 


Box 199, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N. Y. 


C Bill me later 


F. PATTIE CLOT TTT 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


tt 

ce SHIELD 

HANDMADE 
1% In. Emblem 


EPISCOPAL 
STERLING 


% In. Emblem 


Bracelet Charm $1.80 Bracelet Charm $1.00 
Scatter Pin 2.00 Lapel Button 2.00 
Key Ring 2.50 Vie Tack & Clutch 3.50 
Tie Chain 3.75 Tack Emblem 

Necklace 18” 4.50 (only) 1.00 
Cuff Links (Reg.) 5.00 = Me Clip 3.75 
Cuff Links EXTRA 10.00 Necklace 14” 3.00 


Made by and sold for the benefit of 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
P.O. Box 1636 Columbus, Ga. 


You 
SHOULD 


before drdering 


BRONZE PLAQUES 


@ MEMORIALS ® HONOR ROLLS 

@ TESTIMONIALS 

Write for Free Catalog A111 
For Medals and Trophies 

BOOK ask for Catalog B 117 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
MeEtTHOD: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
Oxsjective: To teach understanding er prac- 
tice of the Episcopal fai 
Prices: Pupils?’ work books, each .. sere .10 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, II, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P.Q. Box 241 


SEE @ TABLETS 
THIS 


Port Chester, N.Y. 


scustome 


Church Furniture 


WOLFE BROTHERS 


and company, incorporated 
Piney Flats, Tennessee s 


for the CHURCH 


(1) Pews’ [) Organs 
CJ Fabrics 
C1 Flags (Lighting Fixtures 

CJ Visual Aids [ Bibles [J Robes 
CO Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
CJ Stained Glass Windows 

DD Books of Remembrance 


DO Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 


OD Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


DC Altars 


(J Church Furniture 


BELLS e CHIMES e CARILLONS 


Bells from HOLLAND 


First with electronic 


carillon using genuine bronze 
bells. Write for brochure. 


van Bergen Bellfoundries, Inc. 


U. S. Plant Branch Office 
Greenwood, 5S. C. 4 West 43rd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


OSBORNE 


CHALICES 
EVERY KIND OF FINE 
CHURCH SILVERWARE 


Send for illustrated books 


117 GOWER STREET 
LONDON WCl1, ENGLAND 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen and 
other beautiful Linens by the yard. 

Write for 
MARY MOORE, 


Your Book 
Published! 


If your manuscript has unusual possibilities, 
we offer straight royalty or ask for low 
subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free 


Illustrated Brochure 
Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


report or write for Brochure FR. PAGEANT 
rigeaet 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
3,: N.Y. 


y for over a quarter of a 
Write for catalog and listing | 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES | 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. | 


y 
aay Stained Glass 


Ss 

F ies P Lighting 

/ we , Altar Ware 
i* By te 


—s 


ty 
Z> 


ae 


The Studios of 


George L. PAYNE 


15 Prince St., Paterson 15, N.J. 


56 


THINGS NEW AND OL 
conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUT 


Special Prayers with 


Special Purpose 


For a Committee 
BLESS, we beseech thee, O God, the 


work of this committee, and grant to 
its members clarity of thought, even- 
ness of temper, and willingness to per- 
severe in thy service; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
—The Rev. R. N. Rodenmayer 
THE PasTor’s PRAYERBOOK 


Before Reading Scripture 


WRITE upon our hearts, O Lord God, 
the lessons of thy holy Word, and 
grant that we may all be doers of the 
same, and not forgetful hearers only; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

—A. C. Fraser, DAILY PRAYER 
compiled by Milner-White and Briggs 


Highway Safety 
ALMIGHTY God, who with thy spirit 


dost sanctify our common life: Give, 
we pray thee, to all who use the roads 
the spirit of courtesy and good will, 
carefulness and self-control; that by 
our concern as well for others-as for 
ourselves, all may be preserved from 
needless injury or death; for the honor 
of thy holy Name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

—SOURCE UNKNOWN 


Speakers and Writers 
ALMIGHTY God, who dost proclaim 


thine eternal truth through the voice of 
prophets and evangelists: Direct, we 
beseech thee, all who speak where many 
listen or write what many read; that 
they may do their part in making the 
heart of this people wise, its mind 
sound, and its will dedicated to thy 
service; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

—From E. Milner-W hite’s 


AFTER THE THIRD COLLECT 


Science in the Service of God 


O GOD of all wisdom, we beseech thee 
to enlighten all men of science who 


search out the secrets of thy creati 
that their humility before nature m 
be matched by their reverence tow 
thee. Save us from misusing the fru 
of their labors, that the forces they 
free may enrich the life of all m: 
kind, and thy Name be hallowed bx 
in the search for truth and in the t 
of power; through Jesus Christ c 
Lord. 

—CANADIAN PRAYER Bo 


During an Election 
ALMIGHTY God, 


secrets of every heart: Grant, we | 
seech thee, to the voters in our (— 
clear discernment and an earnest 
sire for the common good; that by 
erace we may elect men free from p 
udice and partiality, diligent in wo 
sound in judgment, and honest in! 
their dealings; for the honor of 
holy Name, through Jesus Christ + 
Lord. 

—PRrAYER BOOK OF THE CHURCH # 
InpraA, PAKISTAN, BURMA, AND CEY? 


who knowest 


For Parents of a Retarded Cl! 


O GOD of mercy and compassion, 
hold and bless these parents in t! 
need. Fold their child in the arm» 
thy love; take away all bitterness { 
their hearts; and give them patie® 
kindness, and wisdom to choose wi} 
for their child, who is a whole pe® 
in thy sight; in the Name of J@ 
Christ our Saviour. . 

—The Rev. R. N. Rodenmi 

THE PAsToR’S PRAYERBOO] 


PICTURE CREDITS—Front Cover: Wo 
Council of Churches. Pp. 12-13: Brith} 
Travel Association. Pp. 14-17: United Stay! 
Air Force. Pp. 35-36, 38-39: designs fry” 
Bambutsu Seisho by Kotani Heishichi, py © 
P. 43: Henry ) © 
McCorkle. P. 46: David Hirsch. P. 9 
Episcopal Church Photo. 


lished by Byutsu Shoshi. 


RGENDAR AND RADIO-TV 


| OCTOBER 

| 15 Laymen’s Sunday 

(-18 Central South Regional Convo- 

| cation on the Church in Town 

j and Country, Palestine, Texas 

18 St. Luke the Evangelist 

‘27 National Study Conference on 

) Church and Social Welfare, Cleve- 

] land, Ohio 

“25 Tri-Diocesan Conference, Chicago, 

| Quincy, and Springfield, Peoria, 

fla 

9-27 West Ccast Chaplains’ Confer- 

| ence, San Francisco, Calif. 

28 St. Simon and St. Jude, Apostles 
NOVEMBER 

1 ATi Saints’ Day 


3. World Community Day 


7.9 Meeting of Provincial Secretaries 

; for College Work, Tuxedo Park, 
NLY. 

10 Conference on the _ Episcopal 
Church and the Unity We Seek, 
Calvary Church, New York, N.Y. 

116 The Seabury Press Long-Range 
Planning Committee, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

~8- World Council of Churches, Third 

D.5 Assembly, New Delhi, India 

23 Thanksgiving Day 

30 St. Andrew the Apostle 

. DECEMBER 

41 National Council’s General Di- 

' vision of Women’s Work, Board 

| Meeting, Greenwich, Conn. 

114 National Council Meeting, Green- 

wich, Conn. 

14 Ember Day 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


; Television 
/ Acnturous Mission, half-hour films. 


vc to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks by 
alRev. Theodore P. Ferris. 
: 


: Radio 


~ 

“aerbury Hour, fifteen-minute devotional 
\!tams for Sundays featuring an out- 
~f@ding radio choir and guests. 


hole fl search, fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
f@s, with Robert Young as host. 


soint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fif- 
inute award-winning interviews. 


i 
> 


“tity, half-hour worship programs from 
‘ty Church, New York City. 


! Life, fifteen-minute programs for 
ten, featuring informal interviews with 
i® Oin€nt persons on important problems. 


Ne More Step, fifteen-minute dramatic 
mL | featuring famous theater people and 
F ae variety of modern problems. 


or national interest, will be included 
ar as space permits. Notices should 
al least six weeks before the event. 


Ee 


conferences, and events of regional, 


ar 


SOMEONE 
TO LOVE US 


Hand in hand, frightened hungry children 
walk along an unfriendly street. No one stops 
to see if they need help. Thousands of these 
children find their way into the British Colony 


' of Hong Kong, 


Just four miles over the mountain, is the 
border of Red China. On this side of the 
mountain is Freedom. Here there is Christian 
Herald to answer the sobs of these children. 
They are given food, clothing and schooling, 
More than these, they are given a real home 
to take away the sting of loneliness, 


Do you want to help a little girl or a little 
boy? Would you like to have a stake in 
tomorrow? You can build a rainbow of peace, 
with one end on the border of China and the 
other on your own doorstep. You can keep 
them well and happy—keep them from being 
little beggars on the street. You can save 
them for leadership in their country, 


Ten dollars a month is all it takes to “adopt” 
one of these little ragged waifs, You will 
receive a picture of “your’’ child as soon as 
he is assigned to you. You will learn of his 
history and background. You will be able to 
correspond directly with your “adoptee’’. Af 
any time you may cancel this arrangement. 
Nothing binds you but the heartstrings of @ 
child, You don’t have to send a year’s supe 
port now—not even six months. 


Just ten dollars—so that we can tell one more 
child somebody wants him, The need is urgent 
—there are many more homeless, hungry 
parentless waifs. We must not fail them} 
Will you help now? 


WON'T YOU MAIL 


THIS COUPON TODAY? 


WwW 


Christian Herald 

Industrial Missions in Chine 

27 East 39th Street * Room 33 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MY NAME, .ccccocccccceccccccccccceses 


ADDRESS. ccccccccccccccevccccccccoses 


CITY, ZONE, STATED cecececceneccvcoucs 


Please enroll me as a “sponsor” for a 
homeless child and send my child’s 
picture and case history as soon as 
possible. 


oO I enclose $10 as my first month’s 

gift. I will endeavor to give $10 
each month but I understand I 
may cancel the arrangement at 
any time. 


I enclose $120 for a full year’s 
care. 


I cannot provide complete sup- 
port for a:child, but I wish to 
have a share. Please accept my 
gift in the amount Of $........s0.0008 


O 
O 


YOUR GIFT 1S TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
. oe - © © © 8 © © 8 2 oe Ue Ue 


WANTED | 


a ore SS 


Pulpit — 


More Impressive 
Christmas 
Programs 


tion of styles and 


day for FREE cata- 
logs; C-92 (Choir 
Vestmenis); J-92 (Junior Vestments); P-92 
(Pulpit Vestments). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN. HL _ 100 MARKET ST 


HAND MADE CROSSES 


Sterling Silver or 14K Gold 
9 Styles Available— 
Write For Free Folder 

<q illustrated Acteal Size 


with 18” chain 


Silver =120 14K Gold =240 
36.75 $28.95 
Special Designs Cut 


To Order 
Benjamin 5S. Skinner 


11041, Broadway 
Columbus, Ga. 


A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


Significant symbols on 
the front. Room for date 
to be engraved on back. 
Silver plate 

Chrome —- oe 

Sterling Silver ._....$1.5 
(ples 10% Federal Excise Tax) 


Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


43 West Huron Street Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Phone: TL 3-4620 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


Lad 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
ke NEW LONDON. OHIO 


ASSOCIATION 
PRESS 
291 B’WAY, N.Y.7 


NOW =xaecz 


MORE SUNDAY SCHO Le ROOM 
without _expandiné- 
Camden Arteraft’s ROOM — 5h 

DIVISION DRAPES are the mest FF 

practical solution fer Sunday Scheel 
expansion at lowest possible cest. 
Sound Absorbing ¢ Wide choice of fabrics 
Easy to Instali e Durable, attractive ii 
Write for Estimate and Samples={f} 


ARTCRAFT CO. 
180 N. Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, lil. 


Changing 


REFLECTION 


58 


_VESTMENTS 


A complete selec- — 


materials. Send to- | 


DIOCESEOR 
MISSISSIPPI ¢ a 


Know 
Your 


Diocese 


Copyright, American Map Co., 
Inc.. New York, No. 14301 


Mississippi. the Magnolia State, is known chiefly for her leisurely pace and ri) 
Delta cotton. The state has, however, recently enacted a tax bill favoring n 
industries, and manufacturing firms are beginning to dot the countryside. 
More important to Mississippi's over 17,000 Episcopalians is another, 1+ 
obvious “new look” concentrated namely in Mississippi's coastal area. Desy* 
an almost identical 1950 and 1960 census, this region of the state has attrac! 
many new residences, and the Church has kept growing steadily. Facilities 
education and recreation are expanding also, notably Camp Bratton-Green ® 
Way. which now conservatively handles nine separate sessions of summer car 
for youngsters as well as numerous conferences and workshops. Okolona (> 
lege, Okolona. founded in 1902 and supported mainly by Mississippi's wome® 
organizations, sponsors a well attended summer school of religious educatior® 
addition to its regular curriculum, which welcomes laymen and clergy alike. 
In addition to Okolona, the diocese helps support nine schools and colle® 
as well as the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. Seventy-six paris# 
and mission 


wn 


depend on the services of fifty-nine clergy and seventy-eight ¥ 
readers. 


A Mississippian by birth, the Rt. Rev. Duncan Mont- 


state and diocese. He was educated at the Rice Institute 
and the University of the South, receiving a doctorate of 
divinity from the university in 1943. 

Before his election to the episcopate in 1943, Bishop 
Gray served parishes in the Mississippi communities of 
Cleveland, Canton, Lexington, Columbus, and Greenwood. 
He served as a member of the College Commission of the 
Fourth Province for five years, and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for ten years. Named to the Board of Trustees of Mississi?™ 
state mental institutions in 1947, he served for eight years. 

Bishop Gray married Isabel Denham McGrady in 1925 and they have 
children. 


isis 


5 have 


frist ‘ 


A NEW HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN ovnv'995" 


86 S668 Gbb0 _— ee 8 
#2 2 00 * bbddbddbhddbbdbbbab) 


(with exclusive Hammond features from more expensive Hammond models) 


Now your church needn’t settle for any- 


_ thing less than a Hammond Organ. Now 
_ you can own a new Hammond Spinet 


for hundreds of dollars less than ever 
hefore. Only $995. 

At this new low price you will have 
all these exclusive Hammond features 
formerly available only on the more ex- 
pensive Hammond Organs: 
Harmonic Drawbars let your organ- 
ist select and blend thousands of tones. 


Reverberation gives even the smallest 
| church the rich, three-dimensional tone 
_ of music played in a large cathedral. 
Permanent Pitch totally eliminates 
| tuning expense. This new Hammond 
{ Spinet can never go out of tune. 


| Touch-Response Percussion lets 
) = 


yy 


your organist bring in any percussion 
effect—such as bells or harp—by just a 
slight change of touch on the keys. 

(Your organist will quickly appreciate 
the 16 control tabs, 4 pre-set tabs, wide 
swell pedal, twin speakers. ) 

You can have this magnificent new 
Hammond Spinet in your church next 
Sunday —for only $25 down. Free dem- 
onstration in your church: just call your 
Hammond dealer (in the Yellow Pages 
under “Organs” ). And send the coupon 
for two helpful booklets. 


*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B. Chicago; bench extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


... music’s most glorious voice 


©1961, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 


Hammonp OrcAN CoMPANY 
4247 W. Diversey Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send free folder about 
the new $995 Hammond 
Spinet. 


[_] Please send free booklet on 


organ fund raising plans. 


INfam est wee ee 


Gininchiee: een ce 22 SU ee ee 


ENC COS es, ene es eee 1 ES 


Zone County State 


- 6 *te 
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. 


EPIO-61 


“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 
—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


INSTANT 


rere ert 


, No Carrein S) 4 


PosTUM 


Another fine product of General Foods 


